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At the beginning of this discussion, I desire 
to disclaim any expertness in taxation or fi- 
nancing. The only claim I may have to speak 
on this particular theme is the accident of 
being chairman of the Fact-Finding Committee 
of our Association. After a quarter of a cen- 
tury of interest in educational administration, 
during which I have tried to familiarize myself 
with most of the systems employed to finance 
public education, and have read and listened to 
the plans, criticisms, and model taxation sys- 
tems of the experts, I am still willing to, con- 
fess that I can’t answer in cocksure fashion the 
query implicated in my theme, “Better Sources 
of Support for Public Education.” If I could 
set up today an ideal, or even a much better 
plan than the present for financing public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania or elsewhere, I would 
be in great demand as an expert on taxation, 
and become the savior of a worthy cause. The 
point I desire to make is that there is nothing 
final on this subject. We are'still groping but 
I hope we are on the way to better methods, 
less objectionable and less painful than the 
present. 

The purpose of our Fact-Finding Committee 
was to direct efforts to familiarize the great 
body of our teachers and the public with the 
true facts as to the cost and support of edu- 
cation. The committee’s main endeavor was to 
organize an economic status study for our State, 
so that we might have adequate and accurate 
data on the ability of our State to support an 
adequate program of education. Thus far our 
Executive Council has not been able to au- 
thorize this study. Our committee, however, 
has prepared and published several bulletins 
bearing on our general purpose of informing 
the teachers and the public. 

This brief discussion today will be limited 
strictly to sources of revenue. No attempt will 
be made to propose, analyze, or condemn any 


*Address before the County Superintendence De- 
partment at the Philadelphia Convention, December 
28, 1933. 


system of distribution of State subsidies. We 
shall be concerned with sources of support that 
may produce more revenue than the present, 
possibly in a better way. And yet, we must 
not forget that in discussing better sources of 
school support, economies in tax collections, 
adequate budgetary practices, capital outlay, 
maintenance, treasurers’ salaries, attorneys’ 
fees, better business administration, etc., must 
be considered as possible additional sources. 
Perhaps the greatest single economy which I 
am convinced will mean much in many ways 
is the “re-districting of the State into larger 
units of attendance, administration, and taxa- 
tion, sufficiently large to eliminate small expen- 
sive classes and make possible efficient profes- 
sional and business administration.” (Governor 
Lehman’s Committee’s Report, December, 1933.) 
This re-districting is bound to come in Penn- 
sylvania as soon as we are willing to admin- 
ister a_ sufficiently powerful anaesthetic to 
overlook whose ox is being gored or whose foot 
is being amputated. Ultimately, we will have 
to exercise a type of educational statesmanship 
which will make all of us forget trifles for es- 
sentials. But that is a different story! 

The difficulty with all public enterprises is 
that they must be paid for. In days of pros- 
perity this may not be a serious thing, although 
education has never been blest with plenty 
even in the palmiest days. The sources of sup- 
port for education in Pennsylvania have come 
from local taxation, State subsidies, and a very 
small Federal subvention. The State contrib- 
utes through the minimum salary laws and vo- 
cational education about 14% of the total cost 
of education; the local district must supply the 
balance, or 86%. Therefore, the first important 
question to be considered is—what proportion 
of the total cost should the state bear? There 
was a time when Pennsylvania contributed a 
larger share of this cost, even though the total 
aid was much less. The answer to this real 
question is troublesome, but it has a bearing on 
the sources to be employed for support. I have 
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failed to see any authentic and defensible es- 
timate of what proportion of the total cost the 
State should bear. Some insist that since edu- 
cation is a state function, it should bear the 
entire cost, as in North Carolina. The recent 
report of the National Conference on the Fi- 
nancing of Education is satisfied with the mere 
statement that there shall be “sufficient finan- 
cial support from the state to permit the main- 
tenance of an acceptable state minimum pro- 
gram of education to relieve local property 
tax.” We are all agreed to this, even though it 
may be another generalization for the purpose 
of setting up a principle. 

My own view is that even though education 
in theory is a state function, it is both undesir- 
able and unfeasible to expect complete state 
support, even if the state could afford to do so. 
Certainly, we have a right to expect much more 
than 14%. The State ought to have at least a 
one-third interest in the total cost of this most 
essential public service. Much more than this 
would deaden local interest and _ initiative; 
clamp upon us standardization and control; and 
limit education to a meager minimum program 
for a long time. In addition to this, complete 
state aid will have a tendency to cut down the 
program. This is evidenced in North Carolina 
where the state has decreased the total state 
aid from $28,000,000 to $18,000,000 in spite of 
the fact that the minimum term has been in- 
creased from six months to eight. I realize 
that local districts may add to this aid, but the 
tendency to weaken the program under com- 
plete state subsidization is rather pronounced 
in this state that has been frequently men- 
tioned as an example of complete state support 
for education. In considering support beyond 
purely local sources, I have not even thought 
of the possibility of Federal aid, which might 
add to the one-third outside support I have 
suggested. Under the present theory of the na- 
tional government, I doubt very much whether 
education will receive much, if any consider- 
able, such support. Unless there is a complete 
breakdown in the power or ability of the local 
units and the states to support a minimum pro- 
gram—provided bankruptcy does not reach the 
Federal government at its present rate of spend- 
ing—I fear there is little prospect of Federal 
support. But even a one-third interest in the 
support of education by the State, would more 
than double our present aid, and would reduce 
local taxation by nearly $40,000,000 a year, or 
approximately a reduction of 4 mills in the lo- 
cal school tax rate. 

The responsibility that the State will ulti- 
mately share will per se depend upon the min- 
imum program of education that can be agreed 
upon. The National Report referred to calls 
it “the foundation program,” a very beautiful 
and apt description, but a principle too general 
to determine what its cost may be. If I may 
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digress here in order to make my discussion 
more intelligible later, I should like to say that 
this “foundation program” may be determined 
in either of two ways, or possibly both. (1) The 
minimum educational program as determined 
by length of term, qualification of teachers, 
content of offerings, both academic and prac- 
tical, and physical facilities. (2) The amount 
of money to be spent upon a unit, whether that 
be the pupil, or the teacher. We are accus- 
tomed to the “unit” idea because it has been 
widely used in the later methods of state sub- 
sidies, especially by Mort. You may remember 
that the recent attempt in our State to develop 
the so-called “larger unit” was closely tied up 
with a guarantee of $1100 or $1200 per teacher 
unit, entirely too small, to be made up partly 
by the State and partly by a minimum five mill 
tax on an hypothetical true valuation of real 
estate. We must bear all this in mind if we are 
to discuss how to secure funds, where to get 
them, and how much to get. I am afraid our 
financing plans for school support thus far have 
lacked too much this uncertainty of its cost to 
the State. In Pennsylvania this uncertainty and 
the increases necessary each year have caused 
uneasiness among legislators. Only the interest 
of the people in education and the organized 
efforts of our profession have prevented more 
serious strangulation of State aid for educa- 
tion. Yes, we must know what our program 
will cost! 

The system of securing sources of support for 
education in Pennsylvania is a comparatively 
simple one. The part contributed by the State, 
14% of the total, is paid out of the so-called 
general fund. This general fund is made up 
from the various taxes in this State’s compli- 
cated plan, which, like Topsy, has simply 
grown up with all kinds of amendments. This 
is neither the time nor the place to describe 
Pennsylvania’s tax system, even if I could. 
However, you may be interested to know that 
our State’s $233,000,000 tax receipts for the year 
ending May 31, 1931, were made up as follows: 
Total Corporation Taxes and Re- 


COROSAE” ecco tetra tre a Nee Ona 21.3% 
Inheritance Taxes ............... 17.0% 
Municipal Loans ..........00.s00s 1.0% 

Cola UA 12 aR ee 1.6% 
License and Fees ................ 3.2% 
Institutional Revenue ........... 3.4% 
MHISCEMANCOUS oon icc eds deccsee 1.1% 
General Fund—Capitals ............... 48.6% 
Motor License Fund Receipts .......... 30.8% 


Receipts From 34 Other Special Funds 20.6% 
Out of the so-called “general fund” education 
receives its state aid. However, not a dollar 
collected by the State is actually earmarked for 
education. In 36 states of the union, there is 
a tax collected specifically labeled either in 
part or wholly for school purposes. In Penn- 
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sylvania if the “general fund” is depleted be- 
fore State appropriations to schools are paid, 
the districts simply must wait. An improve- 
ment should be possible here. Our State is one 
of twelve states that does not specifically pro- 
vide for the support of its schools by a definite 
form of tax. This may, or may not, be an ad- 
vantage. Suffice it to say that Pennsylvania 
does not collect any taxes for school purposes. 
while New York in 1929 collected $63,000,000 
and redistributed it to the local units. The 
advantage of a state collected tax is obvious. 
Like our gasoline tax, it is easily collected with 
very little odium to anybody. 

The remaining 86% of the total cost is con- 
tributed by the local district mainly through 
taxes on property. Since property is bearing 
so large a burden of support for all forms of 
local government, and since real estate has de- 
preciated so much during the depression, it is 
evident that the first step in securing better 
sources of revenue for education is through the 
shifting of the burden of taxation from real 
estate. In 1931, $34 of the $67 per capita tax 
collected in Pennsylvania was on real estate! 
This in itself, probably, does not mean much 
until we discover that the burden on real estate 
is more than that of bearing 50% of the tax 
burden. Until the public actually understands 
that real estate is paying more taxes than the 
earnings of real estate warrant, reform in tax- 
ation will not come about. For instance, the 
Federal Income Tax reports show that the net 
income of individuals and corporations in Penn- 
sylvania in 1929 was $3,200,000,000. Of this only 
$92,000,000 came from rentals on property! The 
total assessed valuation of real estate the same 
year was about $9,000,000,000. It is evident that 
the only returns that can reasonably come from 
real estate are rentals, products mined, and 
agricultural products. Allowing an income of 
5% for rentals, $325,000,000 for farm products, 
and $700,000,000 for the gross value of mineral 
products, we find that real estate cannot pos- 
sibly produce more than 1 1/3 billion dollars. 
This is a very high estimate. What does this 
mean? Simply this—that in Pennsylvania at 
least 2/3 of the income is from sources other 
than real estate, including the good earth! In 
spite of this, real estate is paying one-half of 
all the taxes, including 86% of the total cost 
of education! The fairest estimate that can be 
made of the relative income from real estate 
and other sources of wealth is one to three. 
This compares very closely with a recent study 
made in California by the State Bureau of 
Equalization which estimates that real property 
is earning 28% of the productive wealth of that 
state, although it is paying 76% of the total 
cost of government. As already stated, accu- 
rate and adequate data are not readily avail- 
able bearing on this in Pennsylvania, but there 
is no doubt whatever that real estate is pro- 
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ducing only about 30% of the productive net 
wealth, while it is paying 50% of the total cost 
of government, including Federal levies, and 
85% of the entire cost of education. When these 
data are refined for the agricultural group, we 
can readily agree with Weaver when he says 
that farmers are paying 13.6% of their income 
for government against 9.5% by the non-farm 
group. (Weaver—‘“The Rural Tax Problem of 
Pennsylvania in 1925.”) The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pennsylvania, which cannot be ac- 
cused of any prejudice against business and the 
corporations, estimates that of the $469,000,000 
state and local taxes collected in the year end- 
ing in 1931, property paid in the form of local 
taxes $330,000,000, or 67%, while corporations, 
inheritances, and miscellaneous business bore 
the balance of the taxes, $139,000,000, or 33% 
of the total. Again, our claim that property is 
bearing two-thirds of the tax burden in our 
State and local government is amply substan- 
tiated. 

The crux of the whole problem is how to 
make this shift. Our State, of course, is for- 
tunate that it does not tax real estate, also. 
Only three other states fail to do so. But in 
spite of the fact that the general property tax 
is the tax most widely used to produce school 
revenues, we are told by the experts on taxa- 
tion that it is the “most unscientific, the most 
inequitable, and the most disastrous tax,” while 
Seligman has characterized it in no uncertain 
terms thus: 

“Practically the general property tax, as ac- 
tually administered, is, beyond all doubt, one of 
the worst taxes known in the civilized world. 
Because of its attempt to tax intangible as well 
as tangible things, it sins against the cardinal 
rules of uniformity, of equality, and univer- 
sality of taxation. It puts a premium on dis- 
honesty and debauches the public conscience; 
it reduces deception to a system and makes a 
science of knavery; it presses hardest on those 
least able to pay; it imposes double taxation on 
one man and grants entire immunity to the 
next. In short, the general property tax is so 
flagrantly inequitable that its retention can be 
explained only through ignorance or inertia.” 

Condemnation like this is difficult to refute, 
even if we wanted to do so. But its very sim- 
plicity of application, even if so very unfair, 
will, undoubtedly, continue this tax. Reforms 
in assessment methods, more equitable valua- 
tions, a reduction of taxing units from 5477 to 
a few hundred, the elimination of many of our 
4000 assessors, the setting up of proper stand- 
ards of valuations, and the possible establish- 
ment of State Tax Commission for the review 
of abuses are bound to come; thus are removed 
some of the monstrous and unfair practices 
that have grown up around our entire scheme 
of assessments and collections. The sooner our 
system of assessments and collections is re- 
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moved from political maneuvering, the sooner 
will we have reforms and economies. The sev- 
eral excellent tax commission studies and re- 
ports of a few years back have simply been 
nullified because too many interested benefici- 
aries would either suffer the loss of jobs or pay 
a larger share of our tax burdens through their 
ability to do so. 

I personally think it would be unfortunate if 
the property tax were completely eliminated. 
Property in this State represents about $9,000,- 
000,000 in assessed valuations. The real value, 
of course, is much greater. If and when we 
shift our burden of taxation from this source, 
we must be careful not to allow a shifting of 
taxing sources in such a way that investments 
will be made in real estate in order to escape 
other forms of taxation. We all know how in- 
tangibles are abused and how many of wealth 
invest in tax free securities to escape all forms 
of taxation. After all ownership of property 
does represent wealth and the ability to pay. 
The agitation, desirable as it may be, for the 
Income Tax must not be permitted to abolish 
property entirely as a source of taxation. 

Granted that the State should contribute a 
larger share of the total cost of education and 
that local support must be lightened through 
the relief of the burden on real estate, where 
are the other sources? What is there to tap? 
It is quite easy to propose subjects for new 
taxation. To legislate new taxation is another 
story and much more difficult. We shall enu- 
merate briefly at least some new or additional 
sources of possible revenues in this State. 
These are: 

1. The Income Tax Modelled after the Fed- 
eral plan 
The Sales and Gross Receipts Tax 
. Larger Corporation Taxes 
Tax on Public Utilities 
. Severance Taxes 
. Strengthening of the so-called State 4 mill 

tax on Intangibles 
. A General State School Tax 
. Prevent waste in collection—cost and de- 

linquencies 

Perhaps the most frequently mentioned and 
advocated new tax for this State is the Grad- 
uated Income Tax, probably impossible without 
amending the constitution of our State. If the 
rates in such a State income tax were one- 
fourth as high as in the Federal Income Tax, 
approximately $25,000,000 a year would be col- 
lected. A flat 1% rate on this same income 
taxed by the Federal Government would pro- 
duce $30,000,000 a year. Should such a tax ever 
become a reality, there should be no exemp- 
tions for any class, including teachers. Many 
organizations favor this tax. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Pennsylvania, however, is not yet 
a convert, although such a tax is found in 27 
states. If such a proposal ever manages to 
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pass two sessions of the legislature, there is 
very little doubt of its approval by the elec- 
torate. Our State Association is pledged to 
such a tax as the easiest way out and as the 
fairest. The best thought, however, seems to 
be opposed to earmarking such a tax for any 
specific purpose. As to the proposal itself, 
there is no difference of opinion among tax 
experts as to its justification and desirability. 
Even Adam Smith over one hundred years ago 
set forth a fundamentally sound principle of 
taxation applicable to the Income Tax when he 
said: “The subjects of every State ought to 
contribute towards the support of the Govern- 
ment as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abilities, i.e., in proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy un- 
der the protection of the State.” The whole- 
sale escape from taxation on intangibles, and 
from tax exempt securities, has given complete 
justification for an Income Tax. 

The Sales Tax is a subject of much contro- 
versy even among the tax experts. On the face 
of it, the Sales Tax seems equitable in that 
everybody contributes on the basis of what he 
is able to buy, foods and clothing being ex- 
empted. We are told that it is hard to assess 
and collect, that the proceeds are too uncertain, 
and that it produces too many prevaricators. 
Certainly, it can be no worse than our present 
assessment plans, or even the declaration of 
possession of personal property, or other intan- 
gibles. 
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be of interest, however, in this connection to 
show how enormous is the business of industry 
in this State, and also the public utilitiés com- 
panies. In 1930, the productive industries of 
Pennsylvania had an invested capital of 5% 
billion dollars and the value of their products 
was $6,531,000,000. The wages paid were $1,- 
888,000,000. The public utilities companies, in- 
cluding railroads, had an invested capital of 
4% billion dollars, with products valued at 
$1,338,000,000 with wages amounting to $429,- 
000,000. The significance of this is that an in- 
vested capital of $10,000,000,000 created a gress 
income of 78%. The total compensation paid 
was 2 1/3 billion dollars, leaving a net income 
of over $5,000,000,000 with which to take care 
of all other expenses, such as raw materials, 
maintenance, operation, depreciation, and taxes. 
It is only when we throw the spotlight on the 
receipts and expenditures of productive indus- 
try and the utilities in Pennsylvania that we 
realize how little they actually contribute to 
governmental services in our State. Can we 
visualize that a tax of 4% or 1% on the gross 
receipts or value of products—stripped of all 
technical evasions and exemptions—would pro- 
duce nearly 40 or 80 million dollars a year re- 
spectively, or $30,000,000 more than all the cor- 
poration taxes paid in 1930? Such a tax would 


| at once provide nat only adequate revenue, but 
' would eliminate all the fossilized technicalities 
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» round numbers 97 million tons of bituminous 
' coal and 60 million tons of anthracite coal. We 
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) all the hard coal. A tax of 10 cents a ton on 


this production per year would net about $15,- 
000,000. This would make an excellent nucleus 
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) of the total minerals of the U. S. were mined 


in Pennsylvania in 1931. This amounted to 
$778,000,000, very little if any, taxed. A slight 
one per cent tax on these would net over 7 
million dollars. Thirty per cent of all the ce- 


beara ment or 29 million barrels were produced in 


our State the same year. A five cent tax per 
barrel would produce for our Permanent School 
Fund one and one-half million dollars. Prac- 
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tically all the school funds now existing are the 
result of taxes and royalties on these gifts of 
the earth. It is not too late to begin to correct 
some of our errors of the past in allowing the 
untold wealth found in the bowels of our great 
imperial State to be consumed without con- 
tributing to the education of our people. We 
must not forget that much of this wealth goes 
into other states. 

The tax on public utilities in our State is 
8% on gross receipts. The latest data, 1929, 
show that the sale of electric light power alone 
was $100,000,000. This total is considerably 
larger now. And yet, the tax on the gross re- 
ceipts of these corporations was in 1929 less 
than one million dollars. They, of course, paid 
a one-half per cent tax on the value of their 
capital stock, but no tax on real estate. I hope 
that some day we may be able to find out 
exactly how much our public utility corpora- 
tions are contributing to the support of gov- 
ernment in this State. We do know that their 
power and influence are enormous. Are they 
contributing in proportion to their ability and 
their influence? 

The last regular session of the legislature 
abolished the so-called 4 mill state tax on per- 
sonal property. Because of the difficulty of 
collecting this tax, the State has literally lost 
millions annually in available taxes. This tax 
was shifted to the banks for collection in the 
form of a tax on savings. The special session 
has passed a bill abolishing this tax, and the 
Governor has approved it. This tax heretofore 
has gone to the counties. The present budget 
calls for the collection of $8,000,000 from this 
source. I am not so much concerned in the 
present tax or its status as I am in the pos- 
sibility of taxing time deposits in our banks 
and trust companies. They, as much as any- 
thing else, represent ability to pay. The latest 
available data show that the total amount of 
bank savings in the U. S. is over 10 billion 
dollars, of which over three billion are in 
Pennsylvania alone. Most of these savings are 
paying from three to four per cent interest. A 
two or three mill tax, only .2 or 3 of one per 
cent, would produce revenue to the extent of 
at least five million dollars. When we consider 
that at present 50% of the $30,000,000,000 bank 
deposits in this country are to the credit of 
17% of 30,000,000 depositors, and that these 
comparatively few would pay one-half of the 
bulk of a tax on bank savings, this source is 
worthy of serious thought. Taxing the savings 
through the banks would insure its collection, 
even though passed on to the depositors. I 
realize, however, that the present status of our 
banks may not justify such a tax now. A grad- 
uated or flat income tax would likewise elimi- 
nate such a tax on bank deposits. There are 
possibilities in such a tax in view of the com- 
plete escape of intangibles now. 
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Whether or not we can advocate a State 
school tax either on corporations or on prop- 
erty, or on some other taxable source is a 
debatable matter. The great advantage of such 
State wide tax is the certainty of its collection 
and its availability. At least 36 states have 
such a tax, which represents an increase of 33% 
in the past ten years. Another great advantage 
of an earmarked tax is its availability for 
equalization purposes. In fact, many of our 
best thinkers along the field of school finance 
are now beginning to feel that the real problem 
of financing education is the problem of 
equalizing educational opportunities for all the 
children of the State. Such a tax would have 
a defense in this laudable purpose. California 
has just adopted an equalization plan by a con- 
stitutional mandate, to relieve the local burden 
of taxation. California will hereafter con- 
tribute $60 per elementary pupil and $90 per 
high school pupil. This plan eliminates the 
so-called County real estate tax for school pur- 
poses. This plan, of course, fails to consider 
ability to pay. 

By way of concluding this inadequate discus- 
sion of a very pertinent theme, may I again 
plead with my fellow administrators that we 
advocate newer and better sources of school 
support not because the expenditures for edu- 
cation have been or are too great, but because 
we feel that such newer sources would shift 
the responsibility for supporting a decent pro- 
gram of education to the shoulders of those 
who are able to do so. This is a sound prin- 
ciple. These persons are inevitably those who 
have profited financially from the labors of an 
educated and intelligent group of workers and 
producers. We are told that the average value 
of the manufactured products of this country 
has increased in 30 years from $2500 to $9000 
per capita worker. This is a tribute to our 
trained workers and to education. We should 
not hesitate to tell our constituents that the 
cost of education in these days when more and 
more will be required from our schools cannot 
be expected to be reduced when we are trying 
by all artificial means at our control to increase 
wages and the cost of other services. I would, 
of course, not leave you under the impression 
that certain economies are not possible, espe- 
cially in the field of budgeting, bookkeeping, 
better purchasing methods, careful manning of 
our schools, scheduling of classes, and size of 
administrative units. In fact, we may readily 
add as a source of revenue the savings that 
might come from wise and business-like man- 
agement. 

In addition to the list of possible better 
sources mentioned, I may mention the follow- 
ing non-taxable sources. I am indebted to H. 
E. Gayman for this catalog of enterprises not 
now taxed in Pennsylvania: 

1. Capital stock of manufacturing corpora- 
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tions, publishing houses, and laundering 
corporations exempt from five mill capital 
stock tax. 

2. Motor transportation companies and water 
power and hydro-electric companies are 
exempt from eight mill gross receipts tax. 

3. Intangibles exempt from the former four 
mill State tax. This tax, if properly as- 
sessed and collected, would net approxi- 
mately 40 million dollars annually. 

4. Building and loan associations and all for- 
eign insurance companies exempt from tax 
on charters. 

5. Real property exempted to the extent of 
about twelve per cent of the total real 
property. 

The elimination of waste through the system 
of exonerations and uncollected delinquent 
taxes must be regarded as a source of income. 
While it is not within the province of this 
paper to discuss methods of tax collections, 
nevertheless our attention must be focused on 
what actually happens to realize the losses to 
revenue. The thoroughgoing study by Nichol- 
son on “Collection of Local Taxes in Pennsy]l- 
vania” is a revelation. May I summarize the 
following briefly: 

(1) In the years 1927-28 over $4,000,000 were 
allowed in exonerations of local taxes. 
Current local taxes remaining unpaid at 
the beginning of the penalty period in 
1928 were $89,287,000 or 25.5% of the total. 

(3) Taxes remaining unpaid at the end of the 
year, or December 31, 1928, $38,519,000, or 
11% of total. 

(4) In 11 out of 20 counties approximately 
50% of the delinquent taxes were not col- 
lected the following year. 

(5) In Ohio it cost $1,187,000 to collect 
$321,000,000 in 1928, against a cost of $5,- 
112,000 to collect $358,000,000. This does 
not include the collection of state taxes, 
which again is much higher in Pennsyl- 
vania than in Ohio. 

These data cover a period of prosperity when 
it should have been possible to collect taxes. 

All that I have tried to do in this brief dis- 
cussion is to throw out suggestions for changes 
and improvements, not in any orthodox man- 
ner nor with any feeling of finality, but with 
the hope that we may have facts and incen- 
tives for further study. This problem must 
challenge our best constructive thoughts. 
There can be no doubt that much of our woes 
in financing all public services, and education 
in particular, is due to an antiquated taxation 
system in our State. We may patch it here 
and there, but ultimately it will need a com- 
plete renovating in the light of newer tenden- 
cies and scientific principles. I realize very 
well, also, that there are honest differences of 
expert opinion in such matters as income taxes, 
intangibles, gross receipts, business taxes, sales 
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taxes, and a host of other technical phases and 
sources of taxation, not to say anything of the 
need for the coordination of our revenue sys- 
tems, Federal and State, so that the tax payer 
may not be crushed by the claims of both. 
The facts presented in this discussion merely 
prove that Pennsylvania has the available 
sources for producing adequate revenue if the 
methods employed are those of generally ac- 
cepted sound principles of modern taxation 
practices found in other states and countries. 
No specific plan is urged. Nevertheless, our 
job is to make the public see these much de- 
sired reforms in taxation by informing our- 
selves first. Tax reform at present, if it means 
additional taxation, is unpopular and sure to 
meet with defeat on the grounds of economy 
and retrenchment. But in the light of expe- 
rience during the years of the depression we 
must forearm ourselves for the day when 
moods will be more receptive to change. In 
the face of indisputable facts the public must 
act. In the meantime let us appeal to reason 
with a deluge of facts so that even the Cham- 
bers of Commerce, big business, the realtors, 
and all the other members of the family of 
“the big bad wolf” will be unable either to 
deter us from our duties, or to frighten us into 
meek submission. In the light of reason and 
fair play for the childhood of our State, there 
will be, yea there must be, found adequate and 
necessary support for public education, espe- 
cially so since its responsibilities are vastly in- 
creased, its resources much diminished, its 
services to youth greatly curtailed, and its in- 
equalities continued. Neither will it be nec- 
essary or expedient to use cheap “soap box 
stuff” or the questionable tactics of the paid 
lobbyist to convince the public or to persuade 
the legislators. : 

We shall, however, need the missionary spirit 
of a Horace Mann, the backbone of an educa- 
tional governor like George Wolfe, the eloquent 
and convincing speech of a Thaddeus Stevens, 
and above all the creative financial genius of 
an Alexander Hamilton, who, in the eloquence 
of Daniel Webster, “smote the rock of national 
resources, and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth.” Yes, a New Deal for Education! 
No other slogan since’ the days of the “big 
stick” and “the square deal” has been so over- 
worked and so captured the imagination. We 
seem to like it because it not only symbolizes 
an idealism, but is a challenge to the old order 
of things. But we must beware, lest educa- 
tion instead of getting a New Deal, may get a 
mis-deal! The French philosopher Montaigne 
nearly four hundred years ago gave utterance 
to a truism that has a peculiar lesson and warn- 
ing for education in its present plight: ‘No 
wind serves him who has no destined port.” 
Our leaders must point the way to a destined 
port! We need planning as we face the vast 
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and as yet uncharted expanse of the New Year. 
Arrival at our destination will depend, as 
someone has aptly put it, upon “the set of sail 
and not the gale.” Let us, therefore, set our 
sails aright for the coming year and forget the 
gales of the past! We can arrive at the desired 
port only by the display of Emerson’s collec- 
tive and cooperative effort of “each for all, and 
all for each.” We are truly at the crossroads 
today. Whether we go to the right or to the 
left or stand still because of a lack of direction 
will depend upon the interlocking of all in- 
terests on the part of everybody, and cheer and 
faith in our holy cause for the welfare of 
America’s childhood. And in our efforts -to 
batter down the old entrenched order, we will 
need not only a united front, but courage and 
ardor so well described by the Sage of Concord 
when he said that 

“Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.” 





Public Education Throughout the World 


The principle of public education supported 
by taxation now applies in theory at least to 
most of mankind. Only 5 of the world’s 67 
official nations, Abyssinia, Arabia, Bhutan, 
Monaco, and Nepal, may not subscribe to the 
principle, James F. Abel, foreign education 
specialist, reports in School Life, the official 
journal of the Federal Office of Education. 

Dr. Abel’s summary, prepared in answer to 
a recent request: “List the nations without 
public schools supported by taxation,” reveals 
that even Abyssinia and Nepal use some public 
moneys for education, and Monaco has good 
schools. 

Moreover, nearly all colonies, protectorates, 
dependencies, and other political divisions not 
commonly termed “national” have _ public 
school systems. India had public schools 120 
years ago. In 1931 her schools had more than 
12 million pupils enrolled. 

The French, Japanese, and Italian Govern- 
ments seek to develop educational systems 
suited to the indigenous peoples of the colonies. 
Greenland, the only colony of Denmark, has 
good schools. 

The territorial boundaries of public educa- 
tion have expanded until they include most of 
the inhabited area of the earth. 





ScHUYLKILL HAVEN Parent-Teacher Association 
celebrated Founder’s Day and the eleventh 
anniversary of the local unit on February 1. 
This unit has 1207 members and is the largest 
association unit in Pennsylvania. Mrs. Charles 
W. Ehly is serving her third consecutive term 
as president. 








Rating Teachers 
ALICE HALL 
Port Allegany, Pennsylvania 


After no small amount of study and prac- 
tical experience many educators have met to 
decide what constitutes real efficiency in teach- 
ing, how to measure its components, and what 
correctives to adopt when work falls below 
a reasonably satisfactory standard. It is no 
easy matter to rate teachers because of the 
lack of knowledge of the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between good and poor work, even 
though everybody admits, in theory at least, 
the desirability of being able to foster effici- 
ency and eliminate waste. 


Some students of behaviouristic psychology 
might explain the difficulty to discuss a sub- 
ject of this vital concern to all and make a 
creditable decision. The exponents of one 
doctrine might accept the new light from the 
other camp, gratefully and considerately as 
a welcome consideration toward a better ad- 
justed solution of the problem of rating teach- 
ers. It is hard to change human nature in 
any situation, and feeling runs deeper than 
reason. Logic may be used as a weapon to 
confuse an opponent’s case and justify one’s 
own wishes and prejudices. Acquaintances may 
confidently prophesy a probable reaction to al- 
most any situation because an individual has 
so rationalized his own prevailing emotional 
tone, whether progressive or reactionary, hope- 
ful or pessimistic, outright or compromising. 
This situation may follow a_half-conscious 
longing for ease, peace, approval, or personal 
gain, on the one hand, or conflict, mastery, or 
revenge, on the other, may be the most flaw- 
less of arguments. 

One hundred per cent agreement in the rat- 
ing of teachers can hardly be expected because 
of the importance of the place that judgment 
holds. Next to subjective tempermental diffi- 
culties to be met in arriving at an agreeable 
working policy, are the obstacles to be over- 
come to reach a scientific measuring system, 
that will meet all the valid arguments that can 
be raised against it. 

However we are able to make some distinc- 
tion between merit and incompetence. A 
Chicago survey gives us these twenty-five 
most important factors that mark the differ- 
ence between “superior” and “just satisfac- 
tory” teachers: 

1. Discipline is a matter of indirect con- 
trol; i. e., the teacher so skillfully plans and 
administers the program of pupil activity that 
everyone is kept interested and busy; so that 
practically no disciplinary problems arise. 

2. She sacrifices extra time and energy for 
the good of the school. 


3. She is economical of time, begins on time, 
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checks absences from a chart, has everything 
planned and ready, keeps everyone construc- 
tively busy all of the time. 

4. She is deeply interested in her work. 

5. She secures pupil activity by the use of 
purposeful activity to secure pupil’s interest. 

6. She is openminded toward new move- 
ments in education. 

7. Her assignments are definite in terms of 
units, projects, or topics, not merely by text- 
book pages. 

8. She has systematic and cordial relations 
with all pupils assigned to her. 

9. The pupils under her are intelligent par- 
ticipants rather than passive recipients. 

10. She is sensitive to the best ethical stand- 
ards of the profession. 

11. Group participation is guarded econom- 
ically and productively in the discussion 
period; that is, all participate in a discussion 
relevant to the subject and on the level of the 
pupils’ understanding. 

12. Pupils from this teacher succeed in the 
next grade. 

13. Pupils’ goals are clearly outlined before 
the pupils at all times. 

14. The superior teacher seeks out and 
makes use of new educational materials and 
methods of proved value. 

15. Pupils are encouraged and led to dis- 
cover problems fer themselves. 

16. The teacher has a cooperative attitude 
toward supervision. : 

17. She “gets on” well with pupils amd 
parents. 

18. She pays as much attention to profes- 
sional improvements as to personal benefits. 
such as adequate pay, sick benefits, etc. 

19. She seeks and follows advice of compet- 
ent critics and school authorities. 

20. This teacher maintains the learning situa- 
tion and pupils’ attention on work continuously. 

21. Both immediate and remote objectives 
are well defined, i. e. written daily, weekly, 
and semester plans at hand. 

22. She has initiative, is inventive, original. 
resourceful in meeting new situations. 

23. She understands child nature; i. e., has 
an adequate working knowledge of child psy- 
chology. 

24. She is enthusiastic, has an active interest 
in cause, subject, or person. 

25. She cooperates vigorously in community 
service programs, such as, clean up day, sane 
Hallowe’en, etc. 





THE SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP school district of 
Montgomery County is completing a CWA pro- 
ject on the high school grounds at Chestnut 
Hill which represents an outlay of $22,000. A 
new athletic field was graded, 1500 feet of fence 
erected, parking space resurfaced, and 26 acres 
of the school grounds beautified. 
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A Legislator’s Inquiry Concerning 
the County Superintendent's 
Services 


M. S. BENTZ 
Superintendent, Cambria County, Ebensburg 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
January 26, 1933. 
Supt. A. B. C. 
Dear Superintendent A. B. C.: 

I have been greatly disturbed by the activity 
evidenced in the House against the public 
schools. I am, therefore, writing you for some 
information. 

I have always believed that the public schools 
have been a great factor in the making of our 
social standards. To hear men of intelligence, 
such as we as representatives should be, assail 
the schools and school administrators disturbs 
me more than I can clearly express. 

I have always relied upon you to give, me 
your honest judgment to any inquiry I might 
make. I am indeed very serious in asking you 
to answer the question, “Is our educational 
system too expensive?” Will you answer me 
somewhat in detail. 

Your sincerely, 
x. ¥. Z. 
Address my letters directly to the House of 
Representatives, Harrisburg. 
Yours sincerely, 
x -¥..z. 
January 28, 1933. 
Hon. X. Y. Z. 
House of Representatives 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dear X. Y. Z.: 

I am proud of you. If more representatives 
would try to find out what proposed legisla- 
tion embodies, we would have wiser enact- 
ments. I know you will not rely only upon 
my opinion but will acquaint yourself through 
other channels until you are fully satisfied of 
the merits or demerits of any proposal. You 
were a thorough student, a painstaking teacher, 
and, now I know, you will make a good as- 
semblyman. 

Government is expensive. We have con- 
stantly demanded added service in every field 
of government. Roads, health, welfare, agri- 





*Read before the County Superintendence Depart- 
ment at the Philadelphia Convention, December 
28, 1933. 
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culture, mining, manufacturing, safety, police, 
schools, public service, and every social en- 
deavor have engaged the legislative bodies. 
It is interesting to compare the costs of some 
of these activities with the cost of our schools. 
The last legislature appropriated more than 
twice as much for roads as they appropriated 
for the public schools. The 1931 legislature 
appropriated $130,000,000 for roads and $13,- 
500,000 additional for interest and sinking funds 
for our roads, making a total of $143,500,000, 
while for public schools they appropriated 
$61,600,000. They gave to public health and 
welfare $55,000,000. To agriculture they appro- 
priated almost $26,000,000. The last legislature 
saw fit to appropriate $31,600,000 for colleges 
and universities. This amount is over half of 
that appropriated for the public schools. They 
did not make clear that over $7,000,000 of this 
amount was money earned by the teachers 
colleges and re-appropriated to these institu- 
tions. 

Of the $368,718,293 collected by local govern- 
ments, 11.8% was coliected for schools in first 
class districts, 6.54% for schools in second-class 
districts, and 32.6% for schools in third and 
fourth-class districts, or 40% of the local taxes 
were collected for school operations and bond 
redemptions. 

In a recent bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of the Inferior, entitled, 
“Statistics of State School Systems, 1929-30,” 
a comparison is made of the annual cost per 
pupil in average daily attendance. This is the 
only scientific method to make a comparison 
of relative costs. New York stands first on 
this list with $137.55 annual per pupil cost. 
Pennsylvania stands 27th with a cost of $87.81 
per pupil cost. The 21 states ranking below 
our own Commonwealth are all south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line with the exception of 
Vermont, Idaho, and Maine. The negro schools 
of the southern states are cheaply manned and 
equipped, thus the average costs of these states 
rank low. It is obvious Pennsylvania’s public 
schools are maintained on a very cheap basis. 

The actual increase in cost for one day of 
school attendance from 1921 to 1930 has been 
fifteen cents. The cost under our restricted 
offering is much less for the last three years. 
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We believe less than ten cents would be more 
nearly correct for the current school year. 


In 1930 Pennsylvania spent 2.54 per cent of 
her total estimated income for public schools. 
This is less than the average for the whole 
United States and only one-fourth of what 
she spent for automobiles. 


Only 23% of the local bonded indebtedness 
of the local districts is for school buildings 
and school debts. 


The federal, state, and local governments of 
the whole United States spent as per last re- 
port $2,479,000,000 for schools; $1,929,000,000 for 
highways; $2,769,000,000 for debt redemption; 
and $5,446,000,000 for government, police, penal 
institutions, and welfare. Your intelligence will 
show you the fallacy at once of assuming that 
the schools have absorbed all of the revenues 
collected nationally and locally. You will see 
plainly that we have spent less than one-fifth 
of the cost of government for schools. 

I wish I could only make a comparison of 
the returns of the various expenditures of 
government. We can use a road in a few 
months from the beginning of construction. 
We can see the policeman at his post. We can 
tell how many robberies and murders are com- 
mitted. We know that we spend almost as 
much for the insane, the handicapped, and the 
criminal as we spend for our schools. We must 
wait a lifetime to balance the product of the 
schools. You know that 2% of the people of 
our State ought to be in institutions, yet we 
are providing only about 5% of that number 
with institutional care. You also know how 
lavishly we spend money when we build an in- 
stitution for the insane or the criminal. Com- 
pare the cost of a building for a penal insti- 
tution with the cost of a university building 
or a public school building. 

In view of these facts, the legislature con- 
tinues to appropriate large sums of money for 
the criminal and the under-privileged yet they 
lack the courage to legislate against the moron, 
the near-insane, the criminal, the epileptic, 
and the human parasite producing his kind. 

Do these facts not suggest a plain indict- 
ment of the enemies of public education? These 
enemies are mostly the rich and lordly manu- 
facturing barons. They believe in education 
for their own children. They can afford to 
send their sons and daughters to select schools. 
These men, however, do not believe in offer- 
ing the poor man’s child an equal chance in 
our public schools. 

I know there are some districts scattered 
here and there over the United States that 
spend money lavishly to erect brick and stone 
memorials to themselves. They build expen- 
sive auditoriums and gymnasiums. The youth 
could be served just as well with plain and 
inexpensive buildings. If these districts, how- 
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ever, are willing to pay for such structures, 
that is their concern. 

Every -child is entitled to a splendid teacher. 
A well trained and a skillful teacher is as 
important as a well trained and skilled physi- 
cian or surgeon. Each deals with life and its 
preservation. The physician is called upon for 
service when the patient is sick. The teacher 
is called upon to prescribe for the soul of the 
child, to correct the cancerous social urges 


everywhere about, and to inoculate him with [ 
» trickery 


an antitoxin against the contagions of home 


neglect, street environment, cheap literature, | 
» misguic 
fH the sch 
» of the | 
B the sci 
© to defe 


hypocrisy in high places, governmental camou- 
flage, and justice miscarriage. 

You doubtlessly know something of the 
battles waged by Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
Caleb Mills, Calvin Stowe, Samuel Lewis, 
Samuel Galloway, Marion Edwards, and Thad- 
deus Stevens about one hundred years ago. 
You will doubtlessly observe that the same 
arguments are being used by the enemies of 
the public schools today as were employed 
during their crusades for public education a 
century ago. 

The archaic system of taxation is the real 
cause of our present dilemma. The schools 
are supported largely by local taxation on real 
estate. Real estate represents about 40% of 
our wealth. Real estate, however, bears up- 
wards of 85% of the burden of support of our 
local governments. It is the desire of the 
enemies of our public schools to leave the 
burden of the support of education upon real 
estate. They see this has become a difficult 
task because of the shift of wealth. They, 
therefore, are decrying the cost of education 
and are focusing the attention of the owners 
of the humbler homes upon the total cost of 
our educational system. They have not made 
an analysis of the per diem, per capita cost 
of elementary education when they compare 
the mounting costs. They do not say anything 
about the added days of school per year. They 
do not speak of the added years of school at- 
tendance required for each child. They do not 
seem to know that the average time spent in 
school by the youth of our country in a life- 
time was 92 days in 1800, 208 in 1840, 434 in 
1860, 792 in 1880, 998 in 1900, and 1440 days in 
1930. Apparently they do not know that popu- 
lar education is absolutely essential to per- 
petuate a democratic government. They do 
not tell you how labor organizations and society 
in general have decried child labor. They have 
not guided the public to consider the changed 
social status of the child. They do not tell 
you that the school has been given the respon- 
sibility of laying the social background form- 
erly laid by the home and the church. 

The enemies of the public schools have not 
informed the public how rapidly the high 
schools have grown in numbers—that they have 
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doubled each decade since 1890. They have not 
told the public that the teachers must spend 
16 years in preparation to teach, twice the re- 
quirements of two decades ago. 

You will discover that a subtle effort is be- 
ing put forth by those who have escaped pay- 
ing their proper share of tax to continue shift- 
ing their tax obligations to the citizens in 
moderate circumstances. You will learn that 
big business has been cheating the federal 
government out of billions of income tax by 


’ trickery. The same breeds of unpatriotic dwell- 


ers on American soil are now attempting to 


tion over 100 years ago. They advocate that 
parents shall pay tuition for their children 
The Federal Loan banks, 


reduce support to rural schools. 

Doubtless we both believe that thrift, 
economy, industry, and natural and acquired 
ability should have their just rewards. Society 
must protect those who sacrifice momentary 
pleasures to grow. The Nazarene philosophy 
of stewardship must be practiced by the “five 
talent” group and a true evaluation of the ‘one 
talent” group must be accepted. The more 
fortunate ones have no moral or civil rights 
to employ the fruits of their talents to sup- 
press the possibilities of the growth of the 
child of the less favored. Selfishness and greed 
must not grow fat on the food of the less 
privileged. The lamb of the favored must not 
be permitted to grow so strong that he shall 
awe and overpower the Ilion of government 
which protects him and makeé it possible to 
acquire and grow. On the other hand, it is 
a duty of society to guard against abuses in 
the levying of taxes that shall become con- 
fiscatory. Industry and production must be 
protected so that the weaker neighbor may be 
able to enjoy the fruit of employment. 

No! Our schools are not costing too much. 
I sincerely trust you will do your utmost to 
see that justice shall be given to the children 
of the humble home and the children who live 
on farms. Do not reduce the opportunities of 
our children but see to it that the money baron 
returns to society a just portion of his profits. 
We all know that he could not have amassed 
his wealth without the protection and support 
of society. Education has placed living on a 


» higher plane. It has made a market for the 


production of his wealth. It has aided govern- 
ment. It has opposed crime. It has stood for 
honor, justice, and sobriety. 

If it were not for the importation of cheap 
labor from Europe by the very enemies of our 
schools, America would not need to spend so 
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large a portion of her earnings to satisfy 
crime, racketeering, prostitution, and bootleg- 


ging. I cannot but well feel to the over- 
flowing point when I think of the subtle and 
adroit methods employed by selfish men to 
dwarf the growth of the poor man’s child. 
I am amazed to think that these men strive 
to destroy the very service that will conserve 
the ideals of democracy. Do they want to 
return to dictatorship or tyranny? The Amer- 
ican will be long suffering but ultimately he 
will rise in his might. Such acts usually pro- 
duce radicalism. 

I know you will check elsewhere to deter- 
mine the truthfulness of my statements. I 
have confidence in your judgment and I be- 
lieve in your honesty of purpose. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEC. 
January 31, 1933 
Supt. A. B. C. 
Dear Superintendent: 

I knew you would not fail me. You have 
given me a very vivid picture of the situation. 
I have read your letter several times. I have 
started to check on some of the facts to which 
you have referred. I assure you I will not 
make any final judgment until I have reviewed 
the facts in detail. I sincerely thank you for 
your illuminating answer. 

The discussion on education still prevails. 
A new code is to be introduced. The larger 
unit of administration is being proposed. Will 
you kindly explain the main points in this 
proposal? 

Yours sincerely, 
SS ¥e-Z 


February 2, 1933 
Hon. 2%. ¥: Z 
Dear 
I do not blame you for being confused con- 
cerning the proposed new code. Its conception 
is meritorious. The state superintendent ap- 
pointed a commission to study carefully the 
problem of school administration. This com- 
mission found that the poorest fourth-class 
district has $4,000 true valuation back of each 
teacher; the richest $2,346,000 back of each 
teacher. This means that the wealthiest 
fourth-class district has 586 times the ability 
of the poorest district to support her schools. 
There are 2,587 districts in our Commonwealth. 
1,350 are too small to operate a_ secondary 
school efficiently or economically. These dis- 
tricts must pay high school tuition—as much 
as 75% of the tax levy. 1,403 districts have a 
total enrolment of 320,000 with a 160-day 
school term. 
It is proposed to create community units in 
which geographical, commercial, economical, 
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and social conditions shall determine the 
boundaries. The first- and second-class districts 
shall not be disturbed. It is proposed to make 
a population of 11,000 the upper limit of fourth- 
class districts. 

The committee’s report suggested that a 
county, or a group of counties, be an admini- 
strative group. The county superintendent, 
under the direction of a county board, shall be 
the administrative officer. Their report, how- 
ever, has been largely scrapped. A young 
attorney who is not a trained school executive 
has re-compiled the present code. The pro- 
posal is simply a re-arranged form of the 
present code with the elements of the larger 
unit injected and contradictory laws now in 
force deleted. It is not a refined document 
covering the present school needs. 

The organization as proposed by the code 
will gradually make the office of the county 
superintendent of less use and importance. 
Eventually the system of administration will 
become one of unified control under the direct 
supervision of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The State Superintendent will deal 
directly with the local superintendents. The 
number of local school boards will be reduced 
to about 1500 and later diminished to a number 
less than 500. The reductions will be made 
principally in the 2,300 fourth-class districts. 

The proposed plan is believed to reduce the 
per capita per diem cost of education. It will, 
however, make our schools distinctly state 
schools. Special subject supervision will be 
added to unify offerings. Vocational and in- 
dustrial schools will be provided where feas- 
ible. The state set-up will prevail with less 
regard to local needs than now. Ethnic con- 
ditions, religious urges, and vocational stimu- 
lation will not be as sharply drawn as now. 

The plan proposed by the state committee 
was distinctive in that it tended to make the 
county the central unit of administration. The 
proposed code tends to state control. 

I have only partly covered the ground. If 
you desire my judgment in reference to any 
particular part of the proposed code, be free 
to ask me. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. B. C. 
February 17, 1933 
Supt. A. B. C. 
Dear Superintendent: 

I have your letter concerning the code. I 
thank you. I had not realized that the office 
of the county superintendent was to be mini- 
mized. I, however, have heard some insinua- 
tions of the activity of county superintendents 
in their opposition to the code. Some members 
seem to think that the county superintendents 
have little service to render. I know from my 
visits to your office how busy you and your 
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I believe there is not an idle 
moment in your office. Will you not write a 
summary of the work your office does? Also, 
frankly compare your office and public duties 
with those you were called upon to render 
when you first were elected to office. 

Again thanking you, I am for ever. 
Yours sincerely, 


assistants are. 


x, Y¥. Z. 
Hon. xX. Y. Z. February 20, 1933 
House of Representatives 
Dear X. Y. Z.: 


Few people realize the scope of work of the f 
county superintendent’s office. They have little f 
| probler 
When I be- f 
» to my 
' five th 


opportunity to know the ramification of the 
county superintendent’s service. 
came your superintendent over two decades 
ago the superintendent had but a few well 
defined duties—he examined the teachers for 
provisional certificates, held his county insti- 
tute, and then visited schools. 

During my first years of service I could 
leave the county seat Monday morning, go to 
some school center and visit until Friday after- 
noon. I traveled by train to a central point 
and then walked to the schools or left in the 
early part of the week with a horse and drove 
to the remote districts. On Saturday, I could 
answer the week’s mail within an hour or 
two with ink and pen. The few reports that 
came to me from the various secretaries could 
be checked and approved during the summer 
vacation period. The work of school boards 
then was as simple as was that of the county 
superintendent. 

How different is the work now! I cannot 
advise you fully concerning the services of 
all superintendents. The size of the county 
and the closeness of the superintendent to di- 
rectors, teachers, and patrons cause a super- 
intendent’s services to vary. The number of 
schools and teachers under the different county 
superintendents modify demands for their 
services. Some have less than seventy teach- 
ers. Other counties have more than a thou- 
sand teachers. 

I have over 1,000 teachers under the direction 
of over sixty different school boards. The 
nearer the superintendent is to the hearts and 
confidences of the boards, the supervising 
principals, and the patrons, the greater are his 
opportunities for service. My relations with 
my boards and supervising principals are more 
like that of the father to a large family. Calls 


come to me at all hours of the day if I am ff 
I spend the morn- f 


not out visiting schools. 
ings in my office. If possible, I leave the office 
at noon and visit schools. 


associations, and with many other local groups. 
service clubs, and churches to speak or counsel 
with them. My Sundays are not my own. 





In the evenings I f 
meet with school boards, with parent-teacher f 
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Supervising principals phone me or come to 
the office for interviews about their work. 
Specific cases of school service are studied 
between us. I am on duty from early morning 
until late at night. I barely eat a meal that 
I am not called to the ’phone or called to the 


) door for an interview. Parents and teachers 

come to me with their individual problems. 
» There are times that my secretary’s room is 
) filled with directors, principals, teachers, and 


patrons awaiting their turn to interview me. 
We use the telephone to the amount of up- 
wards of $400 a year to tie our office to the 
Department, to boards, to principals, to teach- 
ers, and to patrons. The school and social 
problems that we aid in solving are legion. 
I have no time to make the smallest repairs 


; to my automobile. I travel upwards of twenty- 


| five thousand miles a year in my car. 





I may 
receive a call to an appointment some thirty 
miles from the office in the morning or after- 
noon and to as remote a district in the op- 
posite direction in the evening. To travel one 
hundred twenty miles in my county in one day 
is frequent. I make frequent trips to Harris- 
burg in the interests of boards or to attend 
some school gathering. You can readily calcu- 
late how much of my salary is used up in ex- 
penses. The expense allowance is a small part 
of my real expense. There is no enterprise 
for charity but that I am called upon for a 
contribution. 

It grieves me to consider the unwarranted 
criticisms of the uninformed. They cannot 
know how our office serves. I have two cap- 
able young women to assist me in my office 
work. The multitude of reports, the volumes 
of correspondence, the mimeographing of 
school aids, courses of study, and circular 
letters keep these secretaries busy constantly. 
Their work, however efficiently done, needs 
checking by the superintendent. The files of 
our office have grown to be quite extensive. 
Every teacher’s record of certification, scho- 
lastie training, and quality of work done is 
carefully filed. Every pupil’s record of high 
school entrance is filed. School attendance 
records are kept. The reports of my sixty-one 
secretaries are reviewed, and, if found cor- 
rect, are filed. If the reports are not correct 
we must return them sometimes as often as 
three or four times. We are compelled in 
some instances to make out many of the sec- 
retaries’ reports. Well, “nuff sed,” the unin- 


' formed have no conception of the multitudi- 


nous duties of the county superintendent. 

I hope I have not written you too much in 
detail and I trust you may be able to show 
those, who seem to lack any conception of the 
county superintendent’s duties and _ services, 
that he is in truth a servant of the public. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. B. C. 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
March 12, 1933 
Supt. A. B. C. 
Dear Supt.: 

I knew many of the services that you are 
constantly rendering to the many directors, 
principals, teachers, and patrons but I had no 
idea of their many varieties. I personally feel 
that malice or ignorance is back of the attack 
against the superintendent’s office. Some one 
evidently has a personal reason for making 
the attack. The defeat of the proposed code 
may have much to do with the attack because 
the county superintendents are blamed for hav- 
ing a hand in developing adverse sentiment. 
They are blamed for being in league with 
the State Directors Association in bringing 
about the code’s defeat. 

A new angle is now developing. The same 
antagonistic group is making an effort to take 
away from the county superintendent’s office 
the assistant superintendents. 

Tell me straight, “What do the assistant 
county superintendents do?” 

Kindly answer me by return mail because 
we are reaching the period of our session when 
some definite action will crystallize in the en- 
actment of some school legislation. There seems 
to be a vindictive attitude that will result in 
a reprisal for your group not being “good 
boys.” 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Yours sincerely, 


ae ¥6 ke 

March 14, 1933 
Hon. % ¥. Z 
House of Representatives 
Dear X. Y. Z.: 


I know all the county superintendents and 
most of the assistant county superintendents 
of the State. They are a high type of men 
and women. Practically all of them are col- 
lege graduates. They have had years of ex- 
perience in school work. Many of them have 
qualified with higher degrees. There are sev- 
eral who have their doctorate degrees in corsu. 
Their scholastic standing is on as high a plane 
as doctors, lawyers, and ministers. Why should 
they not have equal recognition with these 
high type professional men? 

The county superintendent cannot meet 
boards, principals, and patrons, answer his 
voluminous mail, speak two to five evenings 
a week, check the many reports that come 
into his office, and visit schools at the same 
time. Schools are open only six hours a day. 
The rest of the school day teachers are pre- 
paring their work or checking the work the 
pupils have submitted. In order that a super- 
visor may know the quantity and quality of 
work done in a school, he must observe the 
teacher at her work. He no longer does as 
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did the superintendents of the old vintage— 
visit a teacher once a year, absorb most of the 
time spent in the school room making a speech, 
and then visit with the directors and patrons 
the remainder of the day and night. He meets 
the teacher after school or on Saturdays and 
reviews his observations. He makes recom- 
mendations for the teacher’s growth and better 
service. In a school year of 180 days, not 
counting the intermission period morning and 
afternoon, there are available 990 hours. How 
can a supervisor formulate a full judgment in 
less than an hour’s observation? He should 
come back to check the teacher frequently. 
Some teachers need little supervision, others 
need continued direction. A _ superintendent 
with over 1,000 teachers can do little else than 
take care of the administrative duties and 
sandwich visitation whenever there is a lull 
in his office claims. The assistant is used by 
superintendents to supplement the jsuperin- 
tendent’s work. The assistant is engaged al- 
most constantly in the visitation of teachers. 
He does not do the work of the superintend- 
ent but does additional work. 

It bespeaks ignorance of the services and 
practices of the school that anyone should at- 
tempt to take away from the superintendent’s 
office the supervisory assistants who meet with 
groups of teachers, organize subject clubs, 
frequently visit and stimulate the weak teach- 
er, and aid school boards in ali types of school 
work. 

It is my understanding that the assistant was 
not created to do the superintendent’s work 
but to give added service to the schools. Not 
all persons are equally adapted to do primary, 
intermediate, junior high and senior high 
school work. Superintendents in the larger 
counties have selected specialists in these re- 
spective fields as their assistants so that the 
most efficient service.-may be rendered. 

Please be assured that you cannot better 
champion the cause of public education than 
to show those who do not know “what it is 
all about” the true facts in the case. 

With kindest personal regards, I am as ever 
Yours sincerely, 
As“BYC. 
March 28, 1933 
Supt. A. B. C. 
Dear Superintendent: 

I thank you for your kind consideration of 
my questions. As a new member of the House 
I was not able to do much to convince some 
of the espoused emissaries of the anti-school 
group. I did all that I could. 


If you could have heard the arguments em- 
phasized with flying spittoon you would have 
modified your view concerning the seriousness 
of some of our assemblymen. 

If a moving picture could be taken of a 
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session in its closing hours, I believe it would 
be a “full house” reel. 

I have a different view of some legislative 
matters than formerly and believe I can be 
of greater service if I am given an opportunity 
to serve again. 

When I see you I shall talk to you more 
in detail. 

Yours sincerely, 
x: Y. 2. 





Lucy L. W. Wilson Wins Philadelphia 
Award 


Lucy L. W. Wilson, principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, received the 
Philadelphia Award for 1933 at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, February 8. The award, 
founded in 1921 by the late Edward W. Bok, is 
given each year in recognition of distinguished 
service rendered to Philadelphia by one of its 
citizens. It includes $10,000 and an illuminated 
scroll. 

Dr. Wilson is a noted educator, writer, and 
traveler. She established the first evening high 
school for women in Philadelphia, and in 1918 
opened the war emergency high school for 
technical instruction to more than 500 war 
workers. She has taught since 1892, and has 
been principal of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls since 1916. 

The high school of which she is principal is 
well known for its constructive work in in- 
dividualization of instruction, laboratory meth- 
ods in all subjects as well as in science, re- 
sponsible use of free time, and the recognition 
of the importance of experience at the bedrock 
for the development of character and citizen- 
ship qualities. 

Dr. Wilson has taught in Santiago, Chile, 
where she organized a guidance program; and 
has lectured in Locarno, Switzerland; at the 
University of Vienna; in Nice, France; and in 
Mainz, Germany. She has written a score of 
books and many articles, mostly on education. 
She has received gold medals for -exhibits in 
international expositions in Paris in 1900, which 
were later taken to England and Scotland at 
the expense of the Nature Study Society of 
London. She also received gold medals for ex- 
hibits in St. Louis, Buffalo, and Seattle. 

Dr. Wilson was born August 18, 1864, at St. 
Albans, Vt. She was educated in New England 
academies; the Philadelphia Girls High and 
Normal schools; summer schools and Sauveur 
school of languages, Woods Hole, N. H.; Marine 
Laboratory; Universities of Harvard, Cornell, 
and Chicago; and University of Pennsylvania 
school of biology, summer school, and graduate 
school. She was awarded her Ph.D. in biology 
in 1907. 
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Are Our Schools Training Too Well? 


M. N. FUNK 


Principal, Latrobe High School, Latrobe 


America has been preaching the doctrine of 
universal education and it has preached it well, 
for the average American believes that going 
to school is a royal road to fame, fortune, and 
happiness. Parents who have not had the op- 
portunity for schooling have insisted on finding 
the means of training for their children, firmly 
believing that as soon as the child has spent so 
many years in school the future of the child is 
insured against all want. Happiness and enjoy- 
ment of life will be inescapable once the child 
has entered the doors of the schoolroom. A 
parent brings his boy to me with the statement 
that he wants his boy to go to school because 
he does not want the boy to be compelled to 
work as hard as he, his father, has worked. 
It is not the handicap of health, of home, or of 
avocational interests of which the father is 
thinking, but the handicap of a poor vocation. 
“Whatever the cost, we are keeping the boy in 
school” is a statement oft repeated the past few 
years. Each year the number of graduates in- 
creases and the percentage of the population 
remaining in school becomes larger. There is a 
reason for this insistence on schooling. They 
have been taught that staying in school a cer- 
tain number of years is insurance against want. 

“Go to school” has been thundered from the 
housetops. Society has compelled children to 
stay in school longer. We have been told that 
the world’s famous men have been college men; 
that the greater per cent of modern leadership 
has been well schooled; that those at the top 
are trained. If you wish to be a leader or wish 
to be at the top what is the logical conclusion? 
The Bureau of Education has told us that every 
day spent in school is equivalent to $9.02 earned; 
that uneducated men earn on an average $500 
per year, and high school graduates $1000 per 
year. Another report tells us that in a life- 
time the average elementary school graduate 
earns $64,000; the average high school graduate 
earns $88,000; and the average college graduate 
earns $160,000. Is it so difficult to see why 
schooling in America is popular? If these 
promises had been held out by educators alone, 
it could have been understood, but political 
leaders, business leaders, and religious leaders 
were all making these statements. American 


parents believed the statistical evidence and 
sent their children to school. 

And so America went to school, all kinds of 
schools: day schools, night schools, correspond- 
ence courses, reading clubs, nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, primary, elementary, grammar, junior 
high, senior high, junior college, college, uni- 
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versity schools. But America finds that even 
with its schooling it is helpless to get these re- 
wards that were so alluringly held out. Trained 
men are unemployed, university-graduated en- 
gineers are working for a pittance, if at all. A 
young man said to me recently that the statis- 
tics referring to the money value of an educa- 
tion might have been true when collected but 
that they didn’t apply now. His implication 
was that he was living now. And so young 
America is beginning to have doubts, not that 
its training is worthless but that something in- 
herently essential is lacking. A young, ambi- 
tious, and hard-working high school graduate 
says to me after two years struggle after grad- 
uation “I wonder if it was worth it. I earn no 
more and my prospects are no brighter than 
my friends who quit school before graduation.” 
A graduate engineer works as a clerk in a 
chain store; another tells me that he could do 
his work with a great deal less training. A 
physician says that he finds the last two years 
of a four-year pre-medical training worthless 
if he discounts the social life of the school. 

A few foresaw the events and started a feeble 
program of guidance administered by those 
who were far from industry, and financed so 
meagerly that it could scarely touch the sur- 
face. Vocational guidance was a comparatively 
easy task when jobs were plentiful, but what 
of the guidance now. Now it is truly needed. 
A young man tells me he is interested in teach- 
ing, but 8000 properly certified in the state are 
unemployed. Another tells me he wishes to 
enter the medical profession, but he is counting 
the investment of nine to ten years of training. 
Such professions, in the long run, must be re- 
cruited from the middle or well-to-do classes. 
And so it is with all. Another young man ex- 
amines the trades and finds them restricted by 
trade unions regulations and that it is almost 
impossible to enter apprenticeship. And many 
individuals trained in the trades are without 
opportunity to exercise their skill. 

The writer may be accused of being an ex- 
treme pessimist but are not these the facts? 
The contention of the writer is that society has 
stressed education not too much but it has paid 
little attention to the organization of industry 
and placement of workers. Neither society nor 
the individual should be asked to waste time or 
money in preparing for work which is not 
needed. “It is almost cruel to encourage boys 
and girls to train themselves for public school 
teachers when, no matter how capable they are, 
only one in three can possibly get a position, 
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perhaps for years following their graduation.” 
The same holds true for all lines of work. The 
writer does not believe that schooling is worth- 
less, but that training is not sufficient in itself. 
Some may say that the vocational point of view 
is but one aspect of schools, and this is true. 
But take away a man’s vocation and examine 
the result on the six remaining objectives of 
education. Parents who speak to me of their 
children’s education think first of vocational 
needs and secondly of the remaining objectives. 
Some will say this is not the correct point of 
view, but the fact remains that it is the point of 
view of those seeking training. Professor Car- 
ver of Harvard University made the statement 
that “the chief business of man is to get a liv- 
ing” and he stated a fact which is as old as the 
doctrine of self-preservation. Parents know 
that if vocational needs are taken care of, there 
is a better opportunity to be a better citizen of 
the community; there is a better opportunity of 
worthy home membership; there is a better op- 
portunity to be healthy; there is a better oppor- 
tunity to spend one’s leisure profitably; yes, 
and there is an even better opportunity to have 
a sterling character. 

Has education done its share in promoting so- 
cial efficiency? In the opinion of many it has 
outstripped many of its contemporary institu- 
tions. Examine the efficiency of education in 
reaching one of its fundamental objectives, 
health. I doubt if any person would be so bold 
as to deny the effectiveness of this type of 
training in our modern school. The child must 
have good food, a balanced diet, proper rations, 
and the correct number of vitamins. He is 
given typical menus to follow. Says one text 
book: For breakfast, orange, cereal with milk, 
poached egg on toast, and milk; for luncheon, 
vegetable salad, rolls and butter, and milk; for 
dinner, meat or fish, potatoes, green vegetables, 
bread and butter, milk, and dessert. The child 
knows what to eat and the parent knows what 
to feed it, but society has failed to consider the 
all important question as to how the child is 
to get these rations. Just what is a parent, 
working at the peak of the unskilled laborers’ 
wage, able to buy? If any one wishes to engage 
in mathematics it will not take long to convince 
even the greatest doubters. The United States 
Department of Labor stated a sum for efficient 
living that to this laborer sounds fabulous. It 
is well to teach children what to eat; it is just 
as important to furnish him the opportunity to 
get the food. Families who are living on =< 
starch diet are not doing it because they do not 
know better; they are doing it, in many cases, 
because there is no way of putting their infor- 
mation into practice. Parents are well aware 
that their children are under-nourished, but the 
question of getting a living is just as important 
as to be loaded with information on how to 
live. 
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And then we teach the proper clothing to 
wear. But the children who came to our 
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schools last year improperly clothed were not f 


doing so because of lack of information, but 
lack of clothing. The children are to have 
their tonsils and adenoids removed; visit the 
dentist twice a year; have their vision correct- 


ed; and spray their throats with antiseptic solu- [ 
The housing should be proper and} 


tion. 
adequate. Find any town where proper hous- 
ing facilities are within the reach of a large 
percentage of individuals. The house must have 
proper lighting; tasteful decorations; a good 
place for the children to study; proper facilities 
for home recreation, ad infinitum. We are 
teaching these things to the children; the boy 
graduates; attempts to find his task; and tries 


to put his teaching into effect. But he has been} 


taught how to live too well. 


The fact that the fi 


birth rate is declining among more highly ed- f 
ucated groups is one indication of the hopeless- f 


ness which some individuals view their incomes f 


as adequate for the proper rearing of a family. 

The student is taught the value of thrift. 
School banking has become widespread. All of 
Franklin’s thrift maxims are kept in front of 
him. And the teaching has been effective. Pu- 
pils have deposited their pennies, dimes. 
nickels, until they have accumulated a sum 
sufficient for them to continue their education. 
But the banks close and savings are swept away 
and with it the teaching, for society has done 
more to undo the teaching of thrift than can be 
regained in a generation. It is remarkable that 
even with loss of confidence in banking and 





lessened means that school banking has not} 


declined more rapidly. 


In one school where} 


school banking was practiced, the administra-f 
tion decided to continue the opportunity tof 


bank but not encourage it. 


Yet the number off) 


depositors decreased by only one-third, and the} 


amount deposited decreased but one-half. 


The student has been taught the importance 


of insurance. 
old age. 


Save for a rainy day or save fory 
But “advising a poor man to save his} 


money is like asking a starving man to eat} 


less.” 


The schools have tried to stimulate a desire} 


for worthy use of leisure time. Where libraries > 
are located they are a godsend, and they aref 


being used. In many towns the only accessiblef 


reading material is in the drug store circulating} 


library. The child is taught to appreciate good 


shows, good art, good home decorations, healthy 
recreation, reasonable vacations, and reasonable 
luxuries. But where one hundred towns have 
their free swimming facilities there are a thou-f 
sand which have none. The same is true of 

libraries, recreation halls, parks, playgrounds} 
etc. The only hope that is held out to the child 


RN? 


aty 


to secure these things is that he is to remain inf 


school longer. It is not difficult to teach chil-f 
(Turn to page 384) 
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The Workbook 


What Do People In the Teaching Profession Think of It? 


ELLEN E. HARRINGTON and DOROTHY E. LIPPERT 
Students of Primary English, Pennsylvania State College 


Workbooks and more workbooks! The public 
schools have been deluged by them. In a re- 
cent questionnaire two hundred twenty schools 
out of two hundred forty-five reported the use 
of workbooks in one or more subjects. Of 
the public schools replying to this questionnaire 
seventy-six and one-tenth per cent used work- 
books. Despite this widespread use, it was 
not until recently that the term “workbook” 
was found listed in the Education Index. Of 
twenty-eight hundred headings given in the 
1928 Index no mention was made. We see then 
that little enlightenment has been furnished 
by educational literature concerning the adop- 
tion or use of the workbook.? 


With keen realization of the previously stated 
facts, it was decided in a primary English class 
given under the direction of Jane E. McKenzie 
at Pennsylvania State College, summer session 
1931, to obtain the opinions and attitudes of 
various groups concerned in the production 
and consumption of workbooks. An imme- 
diate approach was made by a questionnaire 
answered by the forty-five teachers in the class. 
In addition to this three other questionnaires 
were sent out, one to publishers, one to public 
schools, and another to schools of education. 
These questionnaires were made as brief as 
possible so that they might receive the atten- 
tion of the busy people to whom they were 
sent. In order to get a representative view 
of the question, these questionnaires were sent 
to every state in the Union. 

The following are copies of the question- 
naires sent: 


1. The questionnaire answered by the teachers 
in the class 

A. What types of workbook have you used? 

B. Why would you want a workbook and 
what type should it be? 

C. What are the pupil’s reactions to a work- 
book? 

D. What are some of the definite ways in 
which a workbook has helped in your 
classes? 

E. What are the chief weaknesses of the 
workbook? 

F. Could you make an effective workbook? 

2. The questionnaire sent to the publishers 

A. What are the superintendents’ attitudes 

to the purchase of workbooks? 


' Goodrich, T. V., “Is the Workbook a Necessity 
Tr a Luxury,” School Executives Magazine, April, 
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B. Have you any data which would oppose 
or defend their use? 


3. The questionnaire sent to the public schools 
A. Check subjects in which you use work- 
books in the elementary schools—Eng- 
lish, reading, mathematics, history, 
geography, art, spelling, music, other 
subjects not listed 
List workbooks used 
Grades in which workbooks are used 
Number of semesters used 
B. Check subjects in which the use of work- 
books has been discontinued—English, 
reading, mathematics, history, geog- 
raphy, art, spelling, music, other sub- 
jects not listed 
List of workbooks discontinued 
Grades in which workbooks were used 
Number of semesters used 
C. List the chief values of workbooks to 
your school 
D. List the chief weaknesses of workbooks 
as shown by use in your school 
E. Pupils’ reactions to workbooks in your 
school 


4. The questionnaire sent to schools of educa- 
tion 
A. Give your reasons for believing there 
is a definite field for the use of work- 
books in progressive education 
B. To what could you attribute the great 
increase in the sale of workbooks? 
C. List all the reasons why workbooks are 
valuable 
D. List the chief weaknesses of the work- 
book 
In the class of forty-five teachers, twenty- 
two had used workbooks. All the teachers de- 
sired workbooks but had not been supplied 
because of the cost. In analyzing the reasons 
for wanting a workbook it was found that 
every member of the class had given the fol- 
lowing: (1) The acquirement of study habits 
and skills; (2) The building up of specific 
vocabularies; (3) Individualizing of instruc- 
tion; (4) The organization of efficient teaching 
situations; (5) Economy of time. One out of 
three wanted a workbook to simplify the as- 
signment of lessons and to stimulate an inter- 
est in reading. One out of eight wanted a 
workbook for phonetic drill and one out of 
twelve desired drill material. One out of 
fourteen named a diagnostic testing program 
as a desirable feature of a workbook. 
The teachers who had actually used work- 





books gave a number of interesting comments 
on the reaction of pupils. Some of these were: 
“The pupils enjoy the work.” “The children 
have a motive for reading.” “The children are 
happy and busy.” “The pupils learned to fol- 
low directions better.” “The children increased 
their vocabularies.” 

The answers to the questions as to how a 
workbook had helped were interpreted in terms 
of activities, skills, and study techniques. The 
following table shows the results: 

I. Activities 
A. Communicative and interpreta- 
tive 
B. Artistic 
II. Skills 
A. To gain a conceptual vocabulary 
B. To master a specific vocabulary 
C. To widen the eye-span 
D. To learn to observe keenly 
E. To master every skill necessary 
to successful reading 
{1I. Study Techniques 
A. To follow directions 6 
B. To organize material 2 
C. To gain fact material 3 
1 
1 


a @ 


- 


D. To find central thought 
E. To establish good work habits 

As to the chief weaknesses of the workbook 
thirty-three mentioned the expense. One out 
of five gave misuse by the teacher. Other 
comments on this question were “Too many 
unrelated facts are given.” “Material is poorly 
organized.” “Lack of flexibility.” “Many 
workbooks are too large and too cumbersome 
to handle.” 

The sixth question was answered in the 
negative by a large majority of the teachers. 
They felt that to provide adequately for the 
acquirement of the skills and techniques, neces- 
sary to successful reading, required more time, 
more research, and more experience, than any 
of them had at their command. 

In our class study of the workbooks that are 
now on the market we found that a great num- 
ber of them were limited to but one or two 
activities. The chief activities used were color- 
ing and drawing. Most of them contained drill 
exercises on material previously presented. 
Many of the workbooks examined by the class 
did not provide sufficient exercises to help the 
child acquire study techniques. In fact many 
of the workbooks were merely busy work and 
not a cumulative progression of exercises lead- 
ing to a definite objective. The illustrations 
in many of them dated back to the “horrorific” 
period of textbook illustration. The most valu- 
able workbooks in reading in the primary 
grades were found to be ones that were made 
to be used in connection with a definite sys- 
tem in reading. It was found that a greater 
percentage of this type of workbook was or- 
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ganized so as to teach the various study tech- 
niques and included activities other than 
artistic. 

The replies of the forty publishers included 
a number of statements concerning the in- 
crease in the sale of workbooks during the 
past few years. One company which specializes 
in the production of this type of material re- 
ported an increase of a thousand per cent in 
the past five years. Many of them reported 
that superintendents favored the use of work- 
books but were prevented from purchasing 
them because of economic conditions. As to 
the sale of workbooks in different sections of 
the United States, the Middle Western States 
hold the record for the purchase of the larg- 
est number; second in line are the states of 
the extreme West; the Middle Atlantic States 
follow as third; the New England States fourth; 
last in line are the states of: the South. 

Sixty-three public schools answered our 
questionnaire concerning the use of the work- 
book. The following table gives the percent- 
age of schools using them: 

Number of subjects 


REE snag bins wie sie Ooi Rss cle ae ene 42.8 
<1, 10 Ro eta Oa me a 12.7 
PREETI silts sche aus Gata eae SO oe ST ae 9.5 
ON 82s. a Savant Suatare te ceye Pepe Seale oe ee es 7.9 
BE is 8 ie Bs Sr eng iat tb ata EB ih cee 1.6 
RO stata Sora tsi Steiner Rtitarat ta ee Aten Seats oes 1.6 
DMRDINO cog recdzccesgo cs ero lam ones 23.9 


It was found that workbooks for mathema- 
tics, reading, English, and spelling are the ones 
most frequently used. 

The companies who publish workbooks sent 
many pamphlets and folders describing their 
publications and the principles underlying the 
development of such. One company stated that 
the attitude of the superintendent depends 
quite largely upon the type of material that is 
provided: namely, “whether the material is 
simply busy work that provides the pupil with 
some means of interesting him while the 
teacher is doing something else, or whether 
the material provides a definite approach to- 
ward some objective which is attained through 
a series of cumulative and definitely relatec 
steps.” One of the publishers referred our 
questionnaire to Benjamin C. Gruenberg’ 
from whose letter the following is taken: “The 
workbook represents apparently an evolutio: 
of the laboratory manual, and this in turn is a 
mechanized and glorified substitute for per- 
sonal instruction by the teacher as to prac- 
tical procedure in the laboratory, field, or even 
in the library. It is thus an attempt to multiply 
by mechanical means the personal efforts and 
influences of the teacher...... The pressure of 
mass results in education has made it impos- 
sible for the teacher to resist much longer the 


* The Viking Press Inc., N. Y. 
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use of these devices. The problem eventually 
becomes one of qualitative differentation.” 


The most frequent answer to the third ques- 
tion of the public school questionnaire was that 
workbooks are time-savers for the teacher and 
the pupils. One out of six said the workbooks 
stressed the salient points. One out of seven 
said that they permit a check-up on progress 
and allow pupils to progress at their own rate. 
Arthur Dondineau, director of instruction, 
Detroit, Michigan, said, “The workbook pro- 
vides pupils with opportunity to check their 
own achievements and progress... The work- 
book is a great factor in taking care of in- 
dividual differences of pupils, making an ap- 
peal to the interests of various pupils, and en- 
couraging individual progress of pupils.” Nellie 
E. Barton, supervisor of kindergarten primary 
education, Flint, Michigan, said, “They help 
develop reading abilities not cared for so effec- 
tively in any other way.” The superintendent 
of schools, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, said, 
“Well-graded material which is thought-pro- 
voking is provided. The pupil learns to work 
out his own problems.” The superintendent of 
schools, Bellingham, Washington, said, “The 
workbook presents a well-prepared, scientific 
compilation of information, questions, exercises, 
projects, etc.—too often neglected by the 
teacher.” Two of the superintendents replied 
that the workbook was of value when the 
teacher was not resourceful and, another that 
it saved the teacher some work, perhaps. 
Other values named by superintendents were 
that the workbook supplied intelligent home 
work, provided a scientific diagnosis of arith- 
metic difficulties, established a basis for self- 
competition, and aided in scientific grading. 

The chief weakness, according to the public 
school questionnaire was the cost. One out 
of five gave this as the answer. One out of 
eight said that it reduced the initiative of the 
teacher. One out of ten said that many of the 
workbooks were not based on scientific re- 
search and therefore were poorly organized. 
One out of six gave as the chief weakness of 
the workbook, the misuse by the teacher. Ways 
in which they misuse it are as follows: (1) 
Using it as mere “busy work”; (2) Failure to 
follow up the work completed in the work- 
book; (3) Assigning exercises in consecutive 
order regardless of the needs of the children. 
One out of ten replied that there was a danger 
of making the thinking of children too me- 
chanical through the use of workbooks. Two 
supervisors of primary instruction said that 
workbooks were not always graded satisfact- 
orily in that they called for abilities beyond 
the grade in which the reader was used. One 
superintendent did not like a workbook in 
literature because of the tendency to mutilate 
delightful literary selections with detailed 
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checks on comprehension. Arthur Dondineau, 
whom we have previously quoted, said, “The 
chief disadvantages are that with many 
teachers teaching might become just a desk 
exercise in which pupils write out the answers 
to the problems without the social discussion 
and the general applications which come from 
the socialized discussion. When this is done 
the end is defeated.” 

The question concerning the reaction of the 
pupils to the workbook brought an almost 
unanimous response that they liked them. The 
exceptions were as follows: The superinten- 
dent of Oconta Falls, Wisconsin, replied “Pass- 
ive—they are here and of course they use 
them.” The superintendent of schools, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, said, “My belief is that the 
pupils are beginning to be ‘fed up’ on the work 
book.” Some of the other remarks were: “There 
is probably more universal interest in this form 
of work than any other method.” “Almost im- 
possible to hear an unfavorable remark.” 
“They look forward with pleasure to the day 
of the week the workbook is to be used.” 
“Asked for workbooks frequently.” 

The following schools of education and bu- 
reaus of research answered our questionnaire: 

University of Illinois; University of Minne- 
sota; University of Valparaiso, Indiana; State 
Teachers College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Georgia; University of Oregon; University of 
New Mexico; University of Dubuque, Iowa; 
University of Michigan; University of North 
Dakota; University of Kansas; State Teachers’ 
College, Terra Haute, Indiana; University of 
Florida; University of Iowa; University of 
Texas; University of Georgia; University of 
Wyoming; State Teachers’ College of Western 
Illinois; University of Nebraska; College of 
Education, Providence, Rhode Island; Univer- 
sity of Chicago; University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; University of New York; Bureau 
of Research, Denver, Colorado; Bureau of Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The question, “Give your reasons for be- 
lieving there is a definite field for the use of 
workbooks in progressive education,” brought 
varied responses. R. R. Simpunis, director of 
Western Illinois State Teachers’ College, stated, 
“Late stress on self-activity, self-expression, 
development through experiencing rather than 
instruction or training;—these are the prin- 
ciples that open the way to workbooks. Add 
to these the facts that workbooks check 
understanding, stress application, assist in diag- 
nosing of difficulties, and make assignments 
easier and more definite.” J. W. Norman, dean 
of the college of education, University of Flori- 
da, said “Good workbooks are in line with the 
philosophy of education underlying ‘the project 
method.” 

One out of four stated that the need for 
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individual instruction provided a place for the 
use of workbooks. Walter S. Monroe, director 
of the bureau of research, University of Illinois, 
said, “Workbooks are useful to the teacher in 
attempting to individualize instruction. It is 
probably in connection with the individualiza- 
tion of instruction that workbooks make their 
greatest contribution to progressive education.” 
One out of two answered that a carefully built 
workbook provided practice and problem ma- 
terial of a superior type. One out of four be- 
lieved that workbook material was superior in 
organization to teacher prepared material be- 
cause of lack of time and research on the part 
of the teacher. W. S. Gray, school of education, 
University of Chicago, said, “Workbooks, if 
well planned, provide convenient exercises in 
which essential practice along specific lines is 
provided. Prepared workbooks of this type are 
often superior to the materials that can be 
prepared independently by the _ teacher.” 
Another reason was given by Willard C. Olsen, 
director of research in child development, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, “It enables authors to get 
progressive materials and methods into the 
hands of teachers who may not have en- 
countered the newer trends in their leading 
and preparation.” 

One out of four gave advertising and high 
pressure salesmanship as the cause for the 
great increase in the sale of workbooks. One 
out of three said the increased teaching load 
had caused teachers to use this type of ma- 
terial. One out of eight stated that fad follow- 
ing accounted for the increase. 

One out of three gave economy of time as a 
value of the workbook. The same number 
also said that the supplying of valuable prac- 
tice material was another value. Concerning 
this value, Mildred A. Dawson of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming said, “Well-articulated, syste- 
matically arranged (by difficulty or skill steps) 
practice materials. Improved pupil mastery of 
skills and information.” The replies from the 
University of New Mexico and the University 
of Oregon said that a workbook helped to 
crystallize the course content. From the Uni- 
versity of Kansas came the following state- 
ment: “In summary I would say that since 
workbooks interest the children and make it 
possible for them to learn in a happy, pleasant 
way, they are valuable from all angles of edu- 
cational psychology.” 

The chief weakness according to the replies 
from the schools of education was that they 
might not be built on scientific evidence. One 
out of three gave the foregoing as a weakness. 
Some of the comments were: “The authors 
may have a poor conception of the meaning 
of education and thus create a poor workbook.” 
“Often not based upon the most careful re- 
search in course of study making.” “Inexpert 
authorship.” One out of four gave the cost 
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as one of the weaknesses. One out of four 
gave the curtailing of teacher initiative as 
another weakness. One out of eight said they 
tended to make teaching too mechanical. 
Some of the other comments on this question 
were: “Loss of socializing activities and other 
values of a good class discussion.” “Too specific 
habits of work may be built up if emphasis 
is solely in technique and more general appli- 
cation ignored.” “Lack of articulation with 
local course of study.” “Breed ‘correspondence 
course’ teaching.” 

At the beginning of this article it was stated 
that the purpose of this study was to find out 
the opinions and attitudes of the various groups 
interested in the use of workbooks. The stu- 
dents responsible for this paper wish to state 
that they know the evidence here is merely 
subjective, and that the only way to find out 
the value of the workbook to the pupil is by 
an objective study carried out in a scientific 
manner, but the information herein given is 
the opinion of people on different levels of the 
teaching profession. A summary of the answers 
to the various questionnaires gives a view of 
such opinions and attitudes. The replies of the 
publishers are not included in this general sum- 
mary because of the nature of the question- 
naire which was sent to them. Generally 
speaking their answers are a repetition of what 
the superintendents themselves replied directly 
to the public school questionnaire. 

The following table covers the main values 
of workbooks as agreed upon by the given 
percentage of teachers, superintendents, and 
schools of education: 


Percentage 11 
agreement 
Provide for the acquisition of 
habits and skills .............. 60% 
WCONOMIZE VME 6.0: cisvevecse nce 58% 
Individualize instruction ........ 54% 
Provide a more efficient teaching 
GPROTIZGHON 6260 6's scenes ease 53% 
Build up a specific vocabulary .. 40% 
Simplify assignment ............ 32% 
Contain effective practice ma- 
ROTI bcc Sire. siete as WEA e arse Heese 31% 


The following are the chief weaknesses as 
agreed upon by the given percentage of 
teachers, superintendents, and schools of edu- 


cation: 
Percentage in 


agreement 

They are too expensive ......... 44% 
Many are not built upon scien- 

TBC “VERORTOR: oi cksceesecedsccs 32% 
They tend to make teaching too 

mechanical ..... BTC ne 26% 
They do not follow local courses 

of study ..... wate Meiduiceilawioe erase 16% 


They are misused by the teacher 14% 
They reduce the initiative of the 
WOWOMIOT. “ocisisgaineemawecrncioee sas 13% 
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The President's Page 


As President of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, I plan to give monthly on 
this page what impresses me as high lights in 
the Association’s activities during the past 
month. In this way I hope to give a brief ac- 
count of my stewardship of your Association 
monthly. In this connection may I invite sug- 
gestions for the Association’s work from any 
member of the Association interested enough 
to write me. 

The month of January, the first month of the 
new administration, has been busy for the offi- 
cers, the Executive Council, and myself in the 
planning we have promised. The first meet- 
ing of the Executive Council took place in an 
all day meeting, Saturday, January 20, at Har- 
risburg. 

Every member of the Association has re- 
ceived a brief abstract of the deliberations of 
the Council in the Education Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 29. Please read the Bulletin carefully and 
preserve for future reference. The Council 
authorized definitely the following: 

(1) An Economic Status Study of Pennsyl- 
vania with reference to its ability to give 
adequate support to public education. An 
economic expert has been employed, and 
an Advisory Committee appointed. 

(2) A cooperative study of the larger unit 
and its financing by a Committee com- 
posed of three representatives from each 
of the following Departments: County 
Superintendents; District Superintendents; 
Supervising Principals; and three from 
the Legislative Committee. This Com- 
mittee is to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the State 
School Directors Association so that there 
may be agreement on a plan to be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature. 
Approved the plan to vitalize the 280 
Branches of the Association along the 
line of a five-point program as announced 
through an issue of the Education Bulle- 
tin and the February JourNAL (Page 
311). A Committee composed of five 
classroom teachers and two administrators 
is now busily at work formulating a defi- 
nite professional program of activities for 
these Branches. It is hoped that each 
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of the 280 branches will become a center 
of enlightenment and self-study of all 
facts bearing on the present crisis. 
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(4) Authorized an investigation, at the re- 
quest of the teachers of Hanover Town- 
ship, Luzerne Co., of the tax difficulties 
of that township. A Committee of five, 
including your president, visited Hanover 
Township on January 26, and offered its 
good offices. We can report progress. 

A careful study of a publicity program. 
This is now the subject of an intensive 
study by a Committee of five, known as 
a Committee on Methods of Publicity. 

The thirty-four Congressional Districts have 
been organized for prompt action in creating 
favorable sentiment for the Federal $50,000,000 
Emergency Aid for Education now before 
Congress. 

My first month’s service as your President 
shows me how important is the dissemination 
of the real facts bearing on the present crisis 
confronting the schools. It is as important for 
the rank and file of our profession to know 
and to appreciate these as the general public. 
Our earliest efforts will be to help our teachers 
get the facts. For this reason it is very urgent 
that all our teachers should not only receive, 
but read carefully the Schoo. JouRNAL and the 
weekly Education Bulletin. 

The February and March issues of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL are publishing a few 
of the outstanding addresses of our last con- 
vention. These articles bear primarily on cur- 
rent problems facing our schools and teachers. 
Read carefully these addresses, reproduced 
largely by request. 

By the time this issue of the JoURNAL reaches 
you our Committee on Program Planning for 
the Local Branches will have completed its 
report which will be printed and sent to each 
Branch. May I urge the undivided support of 
our teachers to this attempt to vitalize our As- 
sociation through the Local Branches? Again, 
let us work together to build a united front! 

Your attention is also called to “The Decalog 
of Service” printed with the proceedings of the 
Executive Council Meeting in Education Bulle- 
tin, No. 16, on page 61. 
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Make your slogans for the year: 
What is Right with the Schools 
and 
A new deal for Education is possible only 
through a square deal for Childhood. 


CarmMon Ross 
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P. S. E. A. Committees 


To put into immediate action the aggressive, 
militant program of the Association, President 
Ross has reconstituted some of the appointive 


committees, changed or redirected some of 
them, and created others. The new committees 
are: 


1. On Program of Activities for Local Branches 
2. On Cooperative Study of the Unit of Ad- 
ministration and its Financing 

On Methods of Publicity 

On Economic Status 

On Status of Sections and Round Tables 
On Constitution and By-Laws 

On Civil Service 

On Hanover Township Investigation 

On Federal Emergency Aid for Education 
To secure the point of view of the School 
Directors in the work of the Commission on 
Professional Ethics, Doctor Ross has invited 
Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, former president of 
the State School Directors Association, West 
Chester, to serve as an advisory member of 
that Commission. 

For personnel of the various committees, see 
the Directory of the P.S.E.A., beginning on 
page 375 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 


SP seo rf 





J. J. Lynch 


J. J. Lynch, supervising principal of the 
St. Marys borough schools, was unanimously 
elected president of the Central Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at the convention held in Lock 
Haven October 12-14, 1933. 

Mr. Lynch is a native of Brasher Falls, St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y. After finishing high 
school in his native town, he entered the State 
Normal School located at Potsdam, N. Y., from 
which he was graduated in June, 1892. Later 
he spent a number of summer terms in Grove 
City College and was granted the M. A. degree 
in June, 1915. 

With the exception of three years spent in 
his native state, all his teaching has been done 
in Elk County. After finishing the public high 
school, he taught one year in a little red school 
house near his home at $30 per month. He 
came to St. Marys in September, 1892, as assist- 
ant principal of the high school and remained 
one year. During the next two years, he was 
supervising principal of the Schools of Tupper 
Lake, N. Y. In September, 1895, he returned 
to Elk County as supervising principal of the 
schools of Spring Creek Township which posi- 
tion he filled for seven years. In September, 
1902, he became supervising principal of the 
schools of St. Marys borough and is now serv- 
ing his thirty-second year in that position. 
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A Call to Action 


Carmon Ross, president of the P.S.E.A., in 
his greeting to the local branches (PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, February, 1934, p. 311; 
Education Bulletin No. 14, January 15, 1934) 
is making a fervent plea for tne support of 
education through increased activity on the 
part of the local branches. The essence of the 
slogan, “What Is Right with the Schools,” must 
be carried to the public through the efforts of 
these organizations. The accomplishment of 
this aim will be through infiltration, through 
the individual members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


The committee appointed to study the ways 
and means by which the 280 local branches of 
the P.S.E.A. can function in such a way as to 
carry out an aggressive program met at Head- 
quarters Saturday morning, February 3. Mem- 
bers present were the chairman; Carmon Ross, 
ex officio, Doylestown; Angela Blewitt, Scran- 
ton; C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport; Charles S. 
Miller, Lansdowne; Helen Furcell, Harrisburg: 
Esther Smith, Pittsburgh; Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie; and R. C. Webster, Coatesville. 

The deliberations of the committee were 
marked by a keen understanding of the prob- 
lems involved and pointed to discussion and 
suggestions for meeting the situation. The 
majority of the members of the committee have 
had first-hand experience in promoting local 
branch activities and are alive to the need as 
well as the problems involved in stimulating 
members of local branches to effective action. 

The committee realizes that practically every 
community has its peculiar problems which 
can be determined only through a careful sur- 
vey. Local procedures must be characterized 
by flexibility. We may not waver in our pur- 
pose and objectives. They must be achieved 
by each of our local branches through such 
means as are best suited to the individual 
locality. 

Comprehensive suggestions as to working 
programs adapted to the various types of lo- 
calities will be forwarded to the local branches 
within the next month. Doctor Ross has sug- 
gested the following tentative program of 
activities: 

a. Study the general problems of education 

b. Study the local problems relating to edu- 

cation 

c. Study and discuss N.E.A. and P.S.E.A. 

journals and bulletins 

d. Hold dinner meetings with citizens of your 


community 

e. Secure influential laymen as speakers at 
meetings 

f. Explain and interpret the schools to the 
public 
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g. Use pupils in programs to interpret the 
schools 

h. Work on historical projects (100th anni- 
versary) 

i. Develop publicity programs among mem- 
bers 

j. Explain the work of the P.S.E.A. and the 
N.E.A. 

k. Contact the local press 

1. Contact service clubs and other cooperat- 
ing organizations such as American Le- 
gion, P.T.A., Women’s Clubs, etc. 


Let us keep in mind that we are no longer 
on the defensive. To regain what has been lost 
requires aggressive action. Passiveness has no 
part in the coming campaign. vuatality, enthu- 
siasm, aggressiveness, and perseverance are es- 
sential features which must be in evidence in 
every local branch. A “paper organization” is 
just so much dead weight. Remember that it 
takes action to let the public know “What Is 
Right with the Schools.” 

Cuartes E. Sout, Chairman 
Committee on Programs for 
Local Branches, P.S.E.A. 





Junior Academy of Science 


Already twenty-four high school science 
clubs have indicated their desire to become 
charter members of the proposed Junior Acad- 
emy of Science, sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Science of which John C. 
Johnson, State Teachers College, West Chester, 
is president. At the annual meeting of the 
Academy at Albright College, Reading, March 
30 and 31, it is likely that action will be taken 
to establish the Junior Academy of Science. 

President Johnson invites high school science 
clubs to send representatives to attend a tenta- 
tive organization meeting at Reading, March 30 
and 31. The local expense for a representative 
for room and three meals should not exceed 
$1.65. 

This movement is a major project not only of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Science, but also 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Science teachers and principals of high 
schools interested in this movement may com- 
municate with Karl F. Oerlein of the Science 
Department of Upper Darby Senior High 
School, who is chairman of the committee on 
the Junior Academy of Science. 





A wise man would rather preserve peace 
than gain a victory.—Colton 





Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act wise your part, there all the Honour lies. 
—Pope 
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Northeastern Convention District 


The ninth annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will be held in the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, on March 
9 and 10. 

The Executive Council under the leadership 
of Mary B. McAndrew, president, has left noth- 
ing undone to build a splendid program around 
the theme: What Next in Education. 

Friday, March 9 

2:00 p. m. Department Meetings 
3:45 p. m. General Session 
Address: Informing the People about the 

Schools, Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 

Address: Is Visual Education a Frill? Charles 

F. Hoban, Director of State Museum 

6:00 p. m. Banquet; Speaker: F. W. Maroney, 
M. D., Columbia University 

7:15-8:15 p. m. Concert by all District High 
School Orchestra and chorus (175 
students) 

8:15 p. m. Address: James N. Rule, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Address: Adventures Around the World and on 

the Air, Lowell Thomas, World 
Traveler and Lecturer 
Saturday, March 10 

9:00 a. m. Departmental 

Meetings 

10:30 a. m. Business Session 

11:15 a. m. General Session 

Address: New Social and Economic Goals in 

Education, Jessie Gray, President 
National Education Association, Phila- 
delphia 

Address: Serious Problems Facing the Profes- 

sion, Carmon Ross, President, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
Doylestown 

12:30 p. m. Luncheon—Anthracite Arts 

Several noted men and women will partici- 
pate in the different meetings. Among those 
will be Ernest Watson, Artist and Lecturer; 
Milo B. Hillegas, Columbia University, Lois 
Hadyn Meek, Columbia University; Paul L. 
Cressman, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Michigan; and many from Buck- 
nell University; State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg; Cedar Crest College; and webanon Valley 
College. In addition to Dr. Rule and Dr. Hoban 
from the Department of Public Instruction 
there will be W. H. Bristow, C. Valentine Kirby, 
M. Claude Rosenberry, W. G. Moorhead, L. B. 
Stayer, V. A. Martin, and Mrs. Edith Davidson. 

For accommodations write A. V. Helmes, 
Bursar at the college, or Hotel Fenner, East 
Stroudsburg; also at Stroudsburg, Penn-Stroud, 
Indian Queen, or the American House. 


and Round Table 
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Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week 


Schoolmen’s Week and the Southeastern Con- 
vention District of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association will hold their annual con- 
vention this year from March 14-17 inclusive 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The general 
theme of the conference will be Education for 
an Ever Changing Social Order. 

The general committee in charge of School- 
men’s Week is as follows: 

Representing the University—Arthur J. Jones, 
chairman, professor of secondary education; 
LeRoy A. King, secretary, professor of educa- 
tional administration; Bae F. Oakes, assistant 
to chairman and secretary of general commit- 
tee; Francis M. Garver, professor of elementary 
education; George Gailey Chambers, professor 
of mathematics; James P. Lichtenberger, pro- 
fessor of sociology; and John Dolman, Jr., di- 
rector of summer school. 

Representing the State—Holman White, dis- 
trict superintendent, Philadelphia; Sylvester B. 
Dunlap, superintendent, Lycoming County; W. 
M. Peirce, superintendent, Ridgway; John H. 
Tyson, principal, Senior High School, Upper 
Darby; A. C. Rothermel, president, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown; Arthur Brown, head- 
master, Harrisburg Academy, Harrisburg; Mary 
Skillen, elementary supervisor, Lancaster; and 
Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, past president, State 
School Directors’ Association, West Chester. 


The officers of the Southeastern Convention 
District are: Carl G. Leech, superintendent of 
schools, Delaware County, president; Anna W. 
Walker, principal, Nebinger school, Philadel- 
phia, vice-president; Joseph S. Neidig, super- 
vising principal of schools, Quakertown, sec- 
retary. The executive committee is composed 
of: William Muthard, Coatesville; Charles H. 
Boehm, assistant county superintendent of 
schools, Bucks County; F. Herman Fritz, super- 
intendent of schools, Pottstown; Carmon Ross, 
President, Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, ex officio; and J. Herbert Kelley, Exec- 
utive Secretary, P.S.E.A., ex officio. 

Professor William C. Ash and Professor E. 
D. Grizzell of the University of Pennsylvania 
will have charge of the vocational education 
and secondary school conferences respectively. 

The speakers will include: Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago; United States Commis- 
sioner of Education George F. Zook; H. A. 
Overstreet of the College of the City of New 
York; William G. Ogburn, University of Chi- 
cago; Arthur B. Moehlman, University of Mich- 
igan; Lucy L. W. Wilson, principal, South 


Philadelphia High School for Girls; State Su- 
perintendent A. T. Allen, North Carolina; J. P. 
Lichtenberger, 


University of Pennsylvania; 
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Dean William R. Russell, 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Harold F. Clark, Teachers 


College, Columbia University; Harlan Upde- 
graff, Washington, D. C.; William C. Bagley, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; James 
N. Rule, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania; Roscoe West, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, N. J.; J. E. Butterworth, 
Cornell University; President William Mather 
Lewis, Lafayette College; President Homer P. 
Rainey, Bucknell University; William John 
Cooper, formerly United States Commissioner 
of Education; President Thomas S. Gates, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Carmon Ross, Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State Education Association; 
Jessie Gray, President, National Education As- 
sociation, and many other well known State 
and national educators. 

The following topics are being given consid- 
eration in the program: 

1. Educational planning for a changing social 
order 
a. Underlying principles in the distribution 
of wealth in the new social order 
b. Work time and leisure in the new social 
order 
ec. The place of service institutions in the 
new social order 
2. Educational control and support to meet the 
needs of a changing social order 
a. Possibilities and limitations of federal 
support to state educational programs 
b. Bases for a re-distribution of the tax 
burden for the support of public educa- 
tion 

c. The North Carolina experiment in state 

control of education 
3. The challenge to our educational programs 
. Adult education in the new social order 
. Secondary education 

Elementary education 
. Pre-school education 
. Control and support agencies contribut- 

ing to the new education 

On Wednesday evening, March 14, the Dela- 
ware County schools will present a pageant 
depicting the Progress-of Education, under the 
general supervision of Carl G. Leech, county 
superintendent of Delaware County. 

Inquiries concerning this convention should 
be addressed to LeRoy A. King, Secretary, 113 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


Cae op 


Deans of Women 

Deans of Women, Deans of Girls, and Guid- 
ance Counsellors will hold a conference during 
Schoolmen’s Week on Friday, March 16, from 
9:30 to 11:30 a. m. Dean Max McConn of 
Lehigh University will speak on Educational 
Guidance in School and College. The confer- 
ence will be held in Room 201, Bennett Hall. 

After the conference a special luncheon will 
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be served for Deans and Counsellors in the 
Recreation Room at Sergeant Hall at 75 cents 
per person. Reservations must be made by 
March 14 with H. Jean Crawford, Directress of 
Women, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Graduation Program Suggestions 


An excellent opportunity for interpreting the 
schools early in the school year comes during 
American Education Week. The graduation 
season furnishes a similar opportuntiy at the 
close of the school year. In view of the wide- 
spread demand for suggestions on the new- 
type graduation programs which stress pupil 
participation and the interpretation of the 
school to the community, the Division of Pub- 
lications of the National Education Association 
has prepared a Special Commencement Packet 
containing summaries of twenty-five of the 
best 1933 programs available, the actual text 
of one outstanding junior high school program 
and one outstanding senior high school pro- 
gram, and other valuable materials. This 
packet can be secured for the cost price of 50 
cents from the Division of Publications, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Final State Speech and Music Contests 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League will conduct its seventh annual final 
state contests in four speech and forty-five 
music events at Johnstown, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 27 and 28. Sight reading contests 
for bands and orchestras will be inaugurated 
under the direction of Lee M. Lockhart of the 
Pittsburgh public schools. Because of the large 
number of events scheduled, the plans for 
sight reading choral contests have had to be 
abandoned. Previous state contests have been 
held at Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
Altoona, and Sunbury. The county and section 
preliminary contests will begin in March and 
continue until April 18. 





IMPORTANT 


Changes in Postal Rules make it very 
essential that your address be complete 
and correct. Members are requested to 
report promptly change of address, giving 
old as well as new address to 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Charles M. Moore 


Charles M. Moore of Roslyn retired on July 
1, 1933, after a continuous period of 54 years 
of service in the schools of the State. 

Mr. Moore began his. teaching career in a 
small school in Bedminster Township at the 
age of 16, then went from one position to 
another in Bucks County. He acted as prin- 
cipal of the Fallsington school and of the 
Morrisville schools. From the latter position 
he entered the Philadelphia school system, 
where he served as principal of various schools 
for more than 30 years. 

Mr. Moore took advantage of college courses 
given in the evenings, on Saturdays, and dur- 
ing vacations to fit himself for his life’s work. 





Conference on “Overworked” Textbooks 


One unhappy result of reduced expenditures 
for educational purposes is that thousands of 
children are using textbooks which have be- 
come not only unsightly but also unsanitary. 

This was reported at a conference on better 
hygiene in handling books used in common 
in schools, heid at the call of United States 
Commisisoner of Education, George F. Zook. 
Need of immediate attention to this problem 
was suggested to Commissioner Zook by promi- 
nent club women. 

The useful life of an elementary school text- 
book, it was pointed out, is approximately 
three years. Due to lack of funds, this usage 
is being extended considerably. Often these 
overworked books have pages missing and not 
a few are out-of-date. 

The conference urged that the relatively 
small outlay for textbooks and other materials 
handled by children should not be reduced 
and that facilities for cleanliness of school 
children should be made ample. 











Sulvanl Officials Convene 


The Association of School Board Secretaries 
held its twenty-first annual convention in the 
Forum, Education Building, Harrisburg, Febru- 
ary 6, 1934. The next two days the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors Association held 
its thirty-ninth annual convention in the same 
place. Both conventions drew large attendance, 
the registration of the Directors of 591 exceed- 
ing by two the registration last year. 

G. A. Mincemoyer, president of the Secre- 
taries, Mechanicsburg, built his program around 
the theme: Budgeting and Finance—Construc- 
tive Economy. The speakers were Homer P. 
Rainey, President, Bucknell University, and 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Officers of the Secretaries for 
year are: 

President, F. C. E. Millhouse, Pottstown 

Vice-Pres., Mrs. Helen K. Thompson, Green- 

ville 

Secretary, Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury 

Treasurer, Willis H. Lady, Biglerville 

Executive Committee, Harold R. Kratz, Nor- 

ristown; H. W. Hoover, Polk 


the coming 


School Directors 


Over 300 Secretaries and several hundred 
Directors participated in the reception in the 
Education Building Tuesday evening by Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Pinchot. 

Mrs. Ida E. Wallace, President of the State 
School Directors Association, Swissvale, pre- 
sented an excellent two-day program with the 
following speakers: 

E. E. Babb, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

John Phillips, President, Pennsylvania Fed- 

eration of Labor, Harrisburg 

J. Buell Snyder, Congressman, Washington, 

D:.C. 

Henry H. Crane, Minister, Scranton 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent, Pittsburgh 

Samuel W. Grafflin, Lecturer, White Plains, 

Xs 

George D. Strayer, Professor, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, New York 

C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art, Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

John C. Dight, Harrisburg 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public In- 

struction, Harrisburg 

Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Author of the 

Edmonds Act, Philadelphia 


Doctor Rule restated the three R’s: 
Reorganization of the school district lines 
Restoration of the complete educational pro- 
gram so that every child may obtain foun- 
dational training and instruction necessary 
to social and civic competence 
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Revision of the system of school support to 
bring relief to real estate 

Mr. Edmonds proposed a Federal manufac- 
turers tax of 2%% to be returned to the various 
states for support of local schools, thus reliev- 
ing realty of its burdensome taxes. He esti- 
mated that such a tax would provide $600,- 
000,000 a year and that Pennsylvania’s share 
would be about $30,000,000. 

The music was particularly praiseworthy and 
was furnished by the John Harris High School 
Band, Harrisburg, Ulna F. Goodall, Director; 
Elementary School Chorus, Mechanicsburg, 
Evelyn Faust, Director; and the Lebanon High 
School Mixed Chorus, Helen’ Klinefelter, 
Director. 

Officers for the coming year are: 

President, David A. Miller, Allentown 


First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Warren Marshall, 
Swarthmore 

Second Vice-Pres., C. K. Patterson, Turtle 
Creek 


Third Vice-Pres., Wm. K. McBride, Harrisburg 
Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Anna Dickinson, Harrisburg 
Directors: J. Foster Meck, Altoona; H. J. 
Stockton, Johnstown; C. H. Grass, Man- 
chester; C. R. L. Rasel, East McKeesport; 
W. A. Roberts, Newtown 
Cooperative Study 
The Directors authorized Mrs. Wallace to ap- 
point a committee of five: three from fourth- 
class districts, one from third-class districts, 
and one from second-class districts to partici- 
pate in the Cooperative Study proposed by 
Carmon Ross, President, P.S.E.A., of the ad- 
ministrative unit of the State. Doctor Ross has 
invited the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to appoint three members of this commit- 
tee. He has also asked each of the following 
officers of the P.S.E.A. to recommend three 
members: 
Charles S. Davis, chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, Steelton 
William C. Sampson, president, Department 
of District Superintendence, Upper Darby 
J. H. Hoffman, president, Department of 
County Superintendence, Doylestown 
J. C. Werner, president, Department of Su- 
pervising Principals, Coraopolis 
Legislative Committee Report 


A.The Legislative Committee of the State — 


School Directors’ Association presents the 
following report and recommendations as to 
necessary legislation to maintain not only 
the existing educational program, but also 


to provide a more adequate one to meet the — 


changing social and economic conditions. 
1. We urge that the provisions of the Ed- 
monds Act remain in full force until such 


time as the State provides a_ better j 


method for financing public education. 
2. We reaffirm that since Education is a 
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state function, and generally regarded as 
the most important one, that the State 
must supply a much larger share of the 
total cost of education, a share compar- 
able with that supplied by our neighbor- 
ing states, New York and New Jersey. 

3. We believe, that in order to secure more 
adequate funds for education, there is 
need for economy in many phases of 
State Government and a thoroughgoing 
revision of our taxation system. While 
the State Directors’ Association does not 
advocate additional taxation, we do favor 
an income tax, a sales tax, or some other 
form of taxation that will produce the 
necessary additional funds for State sub- 
sidies for education. In this way only can 
the tax burden on local real estate be 
relieved. 

4. We recommend that this Association co- 
operate with the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association in undertaking a 
cooperative study to determine upon a 
more efficient unit of administration and 
its financing. We urge that this study be 
undertaken at once, and that a complete 
report be available not later than Octo- 
ber 1, and that the School Directors’ As- 
sociation support wholeheartedly such 
proposed legislation. 

5. We approve the continuance of the emer- 
gency appropriation until the need has 
passed, or is permanently provided for 
either by adequately financing the Ed- 
monds Act or by the adoption of a re- 
vised and improved equalization plan. 

6. We favor a_ deficiency appropriation 
either in a special sessign of the Legis- 
lature, if one is called, or early in the 
regular session to cover the $5,000,000 
shortage in the State Appropriation to 
carry out in full the provisions of the 
Edmonds Act. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marcus AARON, Pittsburgh 

ALAN BRIGHT, Emsworth 

A. D. Boyer, Pottstown 

J. G. Pierson, Laceyville 

Mrs. LENA Z. KENNEDY, Mt. Lebanon 

M. C. Gorpon, Indiana 

LeRoy A. KinG, Narberth, 
Chairman 

Resolutions 

Whereas, Through improved methods of pro- 
duction it appears necessary in order to pro- 
vide employment for all, to improve the uni- 
versal standards of living, 

Resolved, That in this raising of our stand- 
ards of living we should have a care that the 
raising of educational standards all along the 
line should be included. 
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Whereas, More than seventy-five per cent of 
the costs of our schools is levied upon real 
estate, which is less than forty per cent of our 
wealth, 

Resolved, That we urge upon all friends of 
education their utmost efforts to bring about 
a fairer distribution of the costs of education. 

Resolved, That real estate should be relieved 
of this unfair burden, and that we go on record 
as favoring other means of raising funds for 
school purposes and for this advocate income 
tax. 

Whereas, It appears that more persons are 
being educated in the State for the teaching 
profession than can, in any event, be employed 
in teaching work in the State, 

Resolved, That we approve the policy of 
teachers colleges in raising educational stand- 
ards for admission to the teaching profession. 

Whereas, Surveys have been lately made of 
high school pupils by health officers, and it ap- 
pears that serious harm has come to a great 
number of pupils from over-strenuous and long- 
continued athletic contests, often stimulated 
through commercialization of the high school 
games, 

Resolved, That we recommend a better regu- 
lation of high school athletics and that the 
games be carried on for recreational purposes, 
and that over-strenuous contests between rival 
schools be discouraged. 

Whereas, Question has arisen regarding the 
division of the State of Pennsylvania into 
educational units as it is now constituted, 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors’ Association endorse a plan for the 
cooperative study of the units of school ad- 
ministration and its financing, undertaken by 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and the Department of Public Instruction, and 
recommend that this Association cooperate in 
this study to the end that all forces in charge 
of the State’s educational interests may agree 
upon a definite and workable program for pre- 
sentation to the next Legislature, and further, 
that the President of this organization be au- 
thorized to appoint three members of this Or- 
ganization from the fourth-class districts, one 
member from the third-class districts, and one 
member from the second-class districts to 
represent this Association in this movement. 

Whereas, The Officers of our State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and our Governor 
have labored untiringly and cheerfully with 
the problems of their department in these times 
of strain and difficulty, 

Resolved, That we express to James N. Rule, 
and the officers of his Department, our sincere 
appreciation of the work they are doing, and 
that we express our thanks to our Governor 
for his interest in and strong support of our 
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educational program and at this time, es- 
pecially, for his part in securing the recent 
appropriation of five million dollars for our dis- 
tressed districts. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to 
Governor and Mrs. Pinchot for the cordial re- 
ception and pleasant entertainment of Tuesday 
evening; to the President and other officers of 
our Organization and to the speakers who took 
part in our program, and to all others who had 
part in providing us this year’s program of 
unusual value. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. Roberts 
Floyd C. Sandt, M. D. 
George S. Stewart 
Charles F. Wharen 
S. R. McClure, Chairman 


Harry K. Becht 
Arthur E. Davis 
H. W. Hoover 
Mrs. Oliver 





Banking Fundamentals 


On page 272 of the January issue of this 
JOURNAL there appeared a notice regarding the 
resumption of activities on the part of the 
Public Education Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association and an announce- 
ment was made concerning the issuance of a 
series of talks on the fundamentals of bank- 
ing prepared for the use of high school teachers 
and students. 


The Committee is pleased to supplement this 
announcement by stating that the material for 
these talks is now in the hands of the printers 
and it is expected that the booklets will be 
ready for distribution early in the month of 
March. 

The subjects treated are as follows: 1. The 
Story of Money and Credit, 2. How Banks serve 
us, 3. How Banks help Business, 4. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and 5. Stocks and Bonds. 
Although these subjects have been treated in 
previous booklets issued through our Com- 
mittee, the material has been revised and in 
their present form the talks ought to be of 
considerable help to both teacher and student. 


The supply will be limited but the Committee 
will be very glad to distribute them insofar as 
is possible to all teachers and students in 
senior grades of commercial high schools. 


Principals and teachers who are interested 
in using these booklets should communicate 
with the undersigned. Requisitions will be 
recorded and filed in the order of their re- 
ceipt as soon as the booklets are available and 
to the extent of the supply. 


P. B. Detwiter, Chairman, 
Public Education Committee, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Teachers Have Ideas 


Here Is A CHANCE TO ExprRESS THEM 

Any teacher in America who is a member of 
his state education association is now offered 
the opportunity to write for a group of state 
association journals. This is a competitive en- 
deavor and the winning paper in each of the 
eight divisions listed below will bring its author 
a check for $50. 

For a number ‘of years nationally prominent 
educators and others have been writing articles 
which have been syndicated among a group of 
state teachers’ magazines. For 1934-35 it is de- 
sired that authorship for this syndicated series 
shall come from members of the profession of 
teaching. Every reader of this JouRNAL is 
eligible to participate if he or she is a member 
of the State Association. 

Manuscripts must be mailed to reach State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., Room 1402, 189 West 
Madison St., Chicago, Illinois, not later than 
May 30, 1934. A board of competent judges will 
pass upon the articles and the winners will be 
notified on July 10, 1934. The winning articles 
will appear in print during the school year 
1934-35. 

Here are the eight subject matter divisions. 
You may submit manuscripts upon more than 
one of these topics, but no one will be awarded 
first prize in more than one division. 

. New Objectives in Education 
. Leisure Challenges the School 
. Vitalizing Rural Education 
. Interpreting the School to the Public 
. Training for Civic and Political Respon- 
sibilities 
. A Personality Portrait of the Greatest 
Teacher I Have Known 
7. Making Character Education More Effec- 
tive 
8. Miscellaneous—write on a_ subject of 
your own choice 

Begin planning your paper now. Keep in 
mind that your article should not exceed 1500 
words in length. All articles should be type- 
written, on one side of the paper only and 
double spaced. No manuscript will be re- 
turned. Write your name and address in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page. In- 
dicate below this the number of words. Send 
the finished manuscript to 

STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC. 
Room 1402, 189 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


or WN eR 


[=>] 





Half the joy of life is made up of little 
things—taken on the run. Let us run if we 
must—even the sands do that—but let us mean- 
while see that nothing worth while escapes us, 
and everything is worth while if we try to 
grasp its significance——David Starr Jordan 
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Federal Emergency Aid 


James H. Richmond, chairman of the National 
Committee for Federal Emergency Aid for Edu- 
cation, Frankfort, Ky., reports substantial prog- 
ress on the six-point program announced in 
our February number, page 322. First, the 
Federal Relief Administration has made addi- 
tional funds available for keeping schools open 
the remainder of this year in communities of 
5,000 population or less. Second, Civil Works 
Administration funds of $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 
are available for the remainder of this year for 
work projects for 100,000 needy college 
students. 

In making announcement regarding relief for 
more unemployed teachers in communities up 
to 5,000, Harry L. Hopkins announced that the 
funds would go to teachers in local districts 
which had already made maximum but un- 
availing efforts to keep their schools in 
operation. . 

The funds are to be used to maintain ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in such areas 
and localities, for the normal school term, with 
approximately the same teaching load as the 
present school year. 

Funds are available only for salaries of cer- 
tified teachers, for teaching the regular school 
work already under way this school year, on 
and after the date upon which the school had 
been discontinued for lack of its own funds. 

These funds cannot be used for administra- 
tion, supervision, clerical, or janitorial services, 
or for maintenance, equipment, or supplies. 

Teachers already employed in the schools, 
whose sole source of income is their salary, 
may be continued in their positions. 

Under similar conditions, these emergency 
funds may also be used to employ properly cer- 
tificated persons in schools which have already 
closed or have not been open this year. All 
teachers who receive compensation from these 
funds shall, after approval by relief officials, 
be selected by the appropriate school authority 
and assigned to their tasks by such authority. 
The pay of the teachers shall not be higher 
than that stipulated for the same positions dur- 
ing the current year. 

State emergency relief administrations have 
been authorized by Mr. Hopkins to provide 
part-time jobs at the colleges for needy stu- 
dents up to ten per cent of their regular en- 
rolment of full-time students as of October 15, 
1933. The program provides for part-time em- 
ployment from date to the end of the current 
academic year, but not including the 1934 
summer session. It is expected that the pro- 
gram will require between $5,000,000 and $7,- 
000,000, the exact amount depending on the 
number of students who qualify. The students 
will apply to authorities of the various insti- 
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tutions, who will submit requests for allotments 
to the State relief administrations. 

The students will be paid from $10 to $20 a 
month for socially desirable work on the kind 
of jobs customarily done in the institution by 
students working their way through college, 
including clerical, library, research, and work 
on buildings and grounds, and in dormitories 
and dining halls. The rate of pay is to be not 
less than 30 cents an hour for not more than 
eight hours a day and 30 hours a week. 

A concerted effort is being made to secure 
enactment of S2402 by Senator George of 
Georgia to secure allocation of $50,000,000 of the 
requested CWA appropriation of $950,000,000 
for schools the remainder of this school year; 
and for $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935. 

Carmon Ross, President, P.S.E.A., has ap- 
pointed chairmen of the thirty-four Congres- 
sional Districts of Pennsylvania to cooperate in 
this nation-wide drive. 





Foreign Language Teachers Ask for 
Grammar Drill 


At a meeting of the teachers of modern 
foreign languages held at New Castle in No- 
vember, 1933 (Mid-Western Convention of 
Teachers) it was pointed out that a good 
knowledge of the principles of English gram- 
mar is a prerequisite to good work in modern 
foreign languages. 

It was generally believed that in the grades 
and in the high schools of today the study of 
English consists almost wholly of theme writ- 
ing, literature, etc., while little or no time is 
devoted to a formal study of the principles of 
English grammar. The result is that the aver- 
age student has practically no conception of 
the meaning of such terms as these: transitive 
verb, intransitive verb, predicate adjective, 
demonstrative adjective, perfect tense, pluper- 
fect tense, etc. These terms pertaining to 
English grammar occur over and over again 
in all treatises on French, German, and Spanish 
grammar. They are not understood by the 
average student. 

In the hope that more attention may be given 
to the study of English grammar (not litera- 
ture) in the grades and in the first years of 
the high school it was voted that the views of 
the modern language teachers at the convention 
be presented to leaders in the educational field. 
To the views of the teachers is added a peti- 
tion from the college instructors and professors 
for a more careful study of English grammar 
for our schools (Association of Liberal Arfs 
Colleges of Western Pennsylvania, Westminster 
College, December 9, 1933). 

JAMES H. ENGLISH, 
Grove City College 
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Education and the National Magazines 
JOHN K. NORTON, Chairman 


Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


The most striking and encouraging fact 
which comes out of an investigation of articles 
on education in general magazines is that on 
the whole the tone of these articles is .both 
constructive and friendly towards education and 
the schools. The hypercritical and biased com- 
ments which have appeared in a few magazines 
of national circulation are the exception rather 
than the rule. This does not mean, however, 
that all but a few of the articles on education 
deal adequately with their topic. Many of 
them are obviously prepared by professional 
writers who have had little first hand contact 
with the schools in recent years. When such a 
writer, who has not been in a schoolhouse for 
twenty or thirty years, is given the assignment 
by his editor of producing 4000 words about 
education, the result is often a series of trite 
generalities. If genuine educational problems 
are discussed, the approach is likely to be 
through a bewildering congeries of vague and 
conflicting philosophies of education. 
On the other hand, many of these articles 
written by people who are not educators show 
a real insight into the problems facing educa- 
tion and of the difficulties of teachers in meet- 
ing the demands which society is placing on 
the schools. Some of them offer criticisms of 
existing conditions which the educators would 
be the first to agree are based on sound obser- 
vation. 
The Joint Commission and other educational 
agencies have been active in recent months in 
bringing the plight of the schools to the atten- 
tion of magazine editors and in encouraging 
articles of a discriminating type. These efforts 
are doubtless partly responsible for the increas- 
ing number of articles, such as those cited be- 
low, to mention a few, which have dealt 
thoughtfully with the problems of the schools: 
American Magazine, November, 1933. “This 
Town Has Just Become a Father” by Webb 
Waldron 

Atlantic Monthly, November, 1933. ‘“Spas- 
modic Diary of a Chicago School Teacher,” 
anonymous 

Cosmopolitan, November, 1933. “Little Red 

Schoolhouse Is In the Red” by Helen Chris- 
tine Bennett 

Harpers, November, 1933. “Deflating the 

Schools” by Avis D. Carlson 
McCall’s, February, 1934. “The Little Red 


Schoolhouse; What to Do?” by Maxine 
Davis 
Survey Graphic, December, 1933. “Educa- 


tion for What?” by Lyman Bryson 
February, 1934. “Spare the School and 
Spoil the Child,” by Graham Taylor. 
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Woman’s Home Companion, October, 1933. 


“The Raid on the School,” Editorial. 

From its study of educational articles in lay 
magazines the Joint Commission is ready to 
recommend certain activities which teachers 
can carry on, in relation to this type of publi- 
cation, with important and constructive results. 
The following are illustrations: of some of the 
things which might be done. 

First, simple machinery should be created 
whereby more teachers will read or at least 
know of the more important articles on educa- 
tion which have currently appeared in the great 
national periodicals. The school principal could 
bring this about if he would ask each of his 
teachers to subscribe for one magazine and to 
report to the faculty each month on educational 
articles of an outstanding character. These re- 
ports could be the basis of discussion and a 
live teachers’ meeting. School libraries should 
carry a larger number of national magazines for 
the use of teachers and pupils. The superin- 
tendent of schools and the principal will find 
that the quarterly review of Education in Lay 
Magazines of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and Research Division of the National 
Education Association is an economical and 
discriminating means of keeping in touch with 
the general trend of educational articles in lay 
magazines. 

Second, the teaching profession should become 
much more responsive than it is at present to 
articles in general magazines which deal with 
education. The desired results can be obtained 
in various ways. If a significant number of 
public schools would adopt the policy of creat- 
ing a small faculty committee responsible for 
writing two letters each month, one to com- 
mend the editor of a magazine for publishing 
a discriminating and constructive article about 
the schools and the other protesting the publi- 
cation of a colorless or unfavorable arficle, the 
effect on the editors of our national magazines 
would be tremendous. These letters should be 
written in the name of the teachers of the 
school. They should be carefully written and 
should tell why the article is considered a good 
one or a poor one. The letters should always 
be courteous, even though the article is not. 

Third, school people should do their part in 
bringing magazine editors into closer touch 
with the best of our public schools. It should 
be held in mind that most of the editors of im- 
portant national periodicals live in the eastern 
part of the United States, that many of them 
are products of the exclusive private schools 
which thrive in the northeastern section of the 
United States, and that as a result they may 
have little sympathy for a free and democratic 
system of public schools, and less understand- 
ing of the merits of these schools. Is there an 
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editor of a magazine in your town—whether 
the magazine be of large or small circulation? 
Why not make his acquaintance and give him 
an opportunity to see what a public school can 
be at its best? Perhaps he can be brought to 
a better appreciation of the role of public edu- 
cation in our democracy. If an unfavorable 
article appears in a magazine, which you be- 
lieve to be unrepresentative of the typical pub- 
lic school, write and tell the editor that you 
hold this belief and describe the situation ex- 
isting in your school. Editors will welcome 
such letters. 

Fourth, school people should do more writing 
on educational issues than they do. Surely, 
among the 900,000 members of the profession, 
there are many who can write better articles 
than sometimes appear in our magazines. Why 
not try your hand and send in an article? The 
chances are it will be returned. But do not 
be discouraged. If the big magazines reject it, 
submit it to a less important magazine. Keep 
on trying. Perhaps in time one of your articles 
will be accepted by an important magazine. 
Such a thing has happened to other teachers. 

If the teaching profession would set about 
doing each of the four things which have been 
suggested, a number of beneficial results would 
follow. The quality of the articles on education 
in lay magazines would be immensely improved 
and the public would get a more accurate pic- 
ture of the purposes and procedures of our 
public schools. Teachers would be brought 
into closer touch with the thinking of the 
public on education. Teachers would clarify 
their own thinking as to the purpose of the 
schools. The schools of the nation would be- 
come more effective instruments in building a 
better social order. ‘ 





Bandmasters to Hold Convention 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bandmasters Association will be held this year 
in Aliquippa, Beaver County. A high school 
band numbering one-hundred-thirty-five pieces 
is being selected from the high schools of Penn- 
sylvania, which band. will play two concerts, 
May 25 and 26, under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, director of the Goldman 
Band of New York. 

The officers of the Bandmasters Association 
are: President, George O. Frey, Philadelphia; 
Vice-President, Eugene Weidner, Reading; Sec- 
retary, H. Benne Henton, Philadelphia; Treas- 
urer, Albertus Myer, Allentown. 

The organization and selection of the State- 
wide high school band are being carried on 
by Arthur Davenport of the Executive Com- 
mittee, who is director of instrumental music 
in the Aliquippa schools. 
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Connellsville Teachers Honor 
Bela B. Smith 


One of the most interesting parts of the an- 
nual education conference held in Connellsville 
January 25, 26, and 27, was the annual teachers’ 
dinner held on Thursday evening. This dinner 
was attended by about two hundred guests 
which included James N. Rule, superintendent 
of public instruction; Jessie Gray, president, 
National Education Association; Edward H. 
Reisner, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Clyde M. Hill, Yale University; and Mi- 
chael Demiashkevich, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; as well as directors and 
teachers of the district. 


After most excellent addresses by Miss Gray 
and Dr. Rule, the surprise of the evening was 
introduced. D. H. Loree, principal of the high 
school, brought to the attention of the assem- 
blage the fact that Superintendent Bela B. 
Smith will this year complete his twenty-fifth 
year in the Connellsville schools. A souvenir 
booklet with a silver cover had been arranged 
containing a picture of Mr. Smith and the high 
lights of his career in Connellsville. One of 
these hooklets was presented to every guest 
and Mr. Smith was presented with a green 
leather lounge chair as a token of the esteem 
in which he is held by the teachers of the dis- 
trict. Mr. Smith responded with a tribute to 
the teachers commending their interest and 
cooperation in their work, and Dr. Rule gave 
some interesting facts concerning the growth 
of Connellsville schools under Mr. Smith’s 
supervision. 


Following are some of the outstanding facts 
mentioned in the sketch of Mr. Smith’s career 
as a schoolman in Connellsville: 

Since becoming superintendent in 1920 the 
district has paid off a current indebtedness of 
$130,000.00. 

The bonded indebtedness had dropped from 
$341,000.00 to $102,493.00. 


Enrolment has doubled, and in the high 
school has increased five fold. 


Graduating classes have grown from 18 to 300. 


Tax rate has been reduced during Mr. Smith’s 
administration from 32 to 23 mills. He has 
been a close student of school finance, and the 
present financial situation in this district, as 
well as the tax rate, and the education program 
offered, are the fruits of his study. 


Mr. Smith attributes his successful adminis- 
tration to the fact that the board of education 
has always subscribed to the type of operation 
in which the superintendent is the chief exec- 
utive and administrative officer, with the board 
acting as a legislative body. 
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The Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen’s 
Club Presents Several Problems of 
Mutual Interest 


The Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen’s 
Club fully appreciates the splendid spirit of 
friendliness and mutual respect that exists 
among the members of the club and the school 
people of the State. To a continuance of the 
generous spirit of cordiality, sincere friend- 
ship, and hearty cooperation that now exists 
we pledge ourselves and our organization. 

It is the opinion of the members of the Edu- 
cational Salesmen’s Club that superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers in general 
have rendered a valuable service in keeping 
our members informed of pending adoptions 
or the purchase of textbooks and supplies and 
have for the most part been reasonable in re- 
quests for samples. We fully recognize that 
the burden of responsibility for the selection 
of textbooks ultimately rests with the super- 
intendent of schools or the supervising prin- 
cipal, but it is necessary in many cases to 
rely upon the judgment and recommendations 
of principals, supervisors, and teachers. Fur: 
thermore we recognize that it is a necessary 
business practice to submit samples of books 
and supplies of various kinds to those persons 
whose advice is sought by those in authority 
and whose recommendations are a major factor 
in the selection and purchase of textbooks and 
school supplies. 

Aggravated by present economic conditions, 
there is a growing tendency on the part of 
some of the teaching profession to request 
samples for desk, class, and even personal 
use without serious intention of examining 
them with a view of recommending for pur- 
chase or adoption. Doubtless these requests 
have been encouraged to some extent by the 
lavish waste of samples on the part of repre- 
sentatives of the several companies. Wherever 
the responsibility for such a growing practice 
may be placed, nevertheless it presents a very 
serious problem. 

The members of the Educational Salesmen’s 
Club feel that when requests are made for 
sample copies of books or samples of supplies 
the representative of the company involved 
or the company itself is entitled to know the 
official position of the person making the re- 
quest, whether the request has the sanction 
of the proper school authorities, vested with 
the power of making recommendations for pur- 
chase or adoption, and whether there is a 
serious intention of examining the samples 
with a view of making recommendations. 

Closely related to the problem of furnish- 
ing free samples of textbooks and supplies in 
general are the frequent requests made for 
complimentary copies of professional books or 
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texts, the nature and content of which are 
such that under the most favorable conditions 
the sale to any one school is limited to a 
very small number. Most publishers have on 
their lists books of such a nature that single 
copies in the hands of a teacher or on the 
shelf of the library are sufficient for an entire 
class. Inasmuch as the successful publication 


- of such a professional book depends upon the 


sale of single copies, it is evident that to send 
out sample copies from which the author re- 
ceives no royalty and the publisher accepts 
a loss is bad business. The members of the 
Educational Salesmen’s Club feel that requests 
for complimentary copies of such books should 
be limited to those cases in which there are 
opportunities for consideration which may re- 
sult in the sale of a reasonable number of 
copies. We believe that where such requests 
are granted the person making the request 
should either pay for the book, or else return 
it to the publisher, provided a reasonable 
number of copies are not ordered. 

Another serious problem which presents it- 
self to the publisher of school textbooks is 
the growing practice of mimeographing or re- 
producing for classroom use _ copyrighted 
material from textbooks, workbooks, maps, and 
tests. The Thirtieth Yearbook published by the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
on page 197 of Part II states this problem so 
well that we quote in part: 

“There is also a practice of frequent occur- 
rence among teachers which violates the prin- 
ciple of the copyright law as applied to text- 
book material. This is the practice of multi- 
graphing sections of textbook material or lists 
of textbook exercises for distribution to mem- 
bers of a class. The obvious outcome and in- 
justice of such practice are the denial of suit- 
able recompense to the author for time and 
labor devoted to the preparation of the book 
and to the publisher for the investment re- 
quired for the manufacture and distribution 
of the book. It does not seem unreasonable 
to expect teachers to recognize the property 
rights of other teachers, if the purposes and 
significance of the copyright law are generally 
understood.” 

The American School Board Journal has this 
to say regarding schoolbook piracy: 

“The authors and publishers, who have been 
exposed to the purloining of textbook contents, 
have thus far accepted the situation somewhat 
complacently. But the prediction has been 
made that the day is not far distant when legal 
steps will be taken to stop a reprehensible 
practice, and compel a proper respect for the 
offerings and the rights of author and pub- 
lisher.” 

The Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen’s 
Club presents these problems to the teaching 

(Turn to page 391) 
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President, Carmon Ross, Doylestown 

First Vice-President, Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Second Vice-President, Edwin C. Broome, Phila. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, James N. 
Rule, Harrisburg 

Treasurer, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 
Assistant Treasurer of Permanent Fund, John R. 
Helwig, Allentown 

Editor Emeritus, John Piersol McCaskey, Lancaster 
Executive Secretary and Editor, J. Herbert Kelley, 
Harrisburg 

Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of Re- 
search, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Assistant Editor, ‘M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 
Assistant to Director of Research, Emilie K. Keener, 
Harrisburg 


Departments 


Art 

Pres., Russell D. McCommons, Edinboro 
Vice-Pres., Angela Blewitt, Scranton 
Sec., Kathryn Royer, State College 

2. County Superintendence 

Pres., J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Vice-Pres., Lioyd H. Hinkle, Bedford 
Sec., C. E. Hilbish, Northumberland 


8. District Superinterdence 
Pres., Wm. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
Vice-Pres.. S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 
Sec., H. E. Gress, Lancaster 


4, Graded School 
Pres., Elizabeth Pfeiffer, Erie 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Mary S« McDonough, Scranton 
Sec., Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Narberth 


5. Higher Education 
Pres., William P. Tolley, Meadville 
Vice-Pres., Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
Sec., Robert C. Horn, Allentown 

6. Kindergarten-Primary 
Pres., Mary Merritt, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Elizabeth Rankin, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Anne U. Wert, Harrisburg 

7. Music 
Pres., George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Richard W. Grant, State College 
Sec., George A. Bryan, Carnegie 

8. Rural School 
Pres., J. A. Mechling, Kittanning 
Vice-Pres.. P. A. Rishberger, Spartansburg 
Sec., W. H. Cober. Belle Vernon 

9. Secondary Education 
Pres., Dale McMaster, Johnstown 
Vice-Pres., Lewis Hoyer, Philadelphia 
Sec., G. W. Gulden, Carlisle 

10. Supervising Principals 

Pres., J. C. Werner, Coraopolis 

Vice-Pres., Arthur M. Stull, Johnstown 

Sec., Floyd C. Fretz, Downingtown 

1l, Vocational Education and Practical Arts 

Pres., Arthur S. Hurrell, State College 

Sec., Earle 'H. Markley, Hershey 


Graded School Section 


1, Elementary School Principals 
Pres., Roland T. McLaren, Williamsport 
Vice-Pres., J. F. Moore, Pittsburgh 
Sec. Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 


Higher Education Sections 


College Teachers of Education 

Pres., Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Uhler, Indiana 
Seo., P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 


~ 
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Directory 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Officers for 1934 


College and University 

Pres., S. H. Ziegler, Allentown 
Vice-Pres., Bruce V. Moore, State College 
Sec., E. G. Gergely, Philadelphia 


Secondary Education Sections 


Classical 

Pres., Helen S. MacDonald, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Bessie A. Burchett, Philade!phia 
Sec., Jessie C. Bowers, Harrisburg 
Commercial 

Pres., William C. Forney, Bloomsburg 
Vice-Pres., George W. Lindeman, Pottsville 
Sec., Elizabeth B. Greek, Harrisburg 
English 

Pres., Clyde Lytle, Kutztown 

Vice-Pres., H. H. Rash, Philadelphia 

Sec., Clara Spiegel, Braddock 

Junior High School 

Pres., Raymond Bruner, Hanover 
Vice-Pres., Scott R. Lackey, Johnstown 
Sec., Sylvia Breth, Clearfield 

Mathematics 

Pres., Elizabeth B. Cowley, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion 
Sec., Norman W. Kratz, Bridgeport 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association 
Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-Pres., E. V. McCullian, Summit Hill 
Sec., Edmund Wicht. Harrisburg 

Treas., P. A. Jones, Sharon 

Science 

Pres., Aelfric James. Sr., Easton 
Vice-Pres., Chas. A Young, Somerton, Phila. 
Sec., John E. Willauer, McKeesport 

Social Studies 

Pres., A. O. Roorbach, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., William Muthard, Coatesville 
Sec., Margaret Hammel, Swarthmore 


Vocational Education Sections 


Agriculture 
Pres., L. J. Hayden, New Park 
Vice-Pres., Thomas Malin, Fannettsburg 
Sec., Earl Givler, Harrisburg 
Home Economics 
Pres., Laura W. Drummond, Philadelphia 
Vice-Presidents: 
Anna Galbreath, Lancaster 
Emily Haydock, Ridley Park 
Mrs. Viola Healey, New Castle 
Avalyn Kiser, Williamsport 
Katherine Lowry, Bangor 
Irene E. McDermott, Pittsburgh 
Octavia Shinkle, Allentown 
Viola Slick, Oil City 
Sec., Esther Alden, Philadelphia 
Industrial Arts 
Pres., L. H. Quay, Williamsport 
Vice-Pres., William C. Geyer, Upper Darby 
Sec., G. B. Westerberg, Red Lion 
Part-Time 
Pres., George Parkes, Williamsport 
Vice-Pres., Owen Evans, Philadelphia 
Sec., Mrs. Mary B. Myers, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania School Lunch Association 
Pres., Phyllis K. Sprague, State College 
Sec., Mrs. Beula Manley, Williamsport 


Round Tables 


Council on Educational Method 

Pres., Harold W. Traister, Beaver Falls 
Vice-Pres., Marion Van Campen, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 

Pres., Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 

Sec., Madalyn Wright, Williamsport 
Extension Education 

Pres., Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 

Sec., Mrs. Mary M. McDonough, Pittsburgh 
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4. Health Education 
Pres., Harry Allen, West Chester 
Vice-Pres. ., Hubert Jack, Grove City 
Sec., Mrs. Gertrude Duncan, Philadelphia 
5. Home Visiting 
Pres., Robert C. Lorenzen, Windber 
Vice-Pres., Charles W. Palmer, Philadelphia II. 
Sec., Helen C. Markell, Harrisburg 
6. Library 
Pres., Grace A. Patterson, Butler 
Vice-Pres., Dorothy I. Bender, Millersville 
Sec., Mary Eisenmenger, Williamsport 
7. Modern Language 
Pres., Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Henry ‘Ward Church, Meadville 
Sec., Martin F. Miller, Tyrone 
8. Penmanship 
Pres., William ©. Peterson, Greensburg 
Vice-Pres., Mary A. B. Murdie, Philadelphia 
Sec., Freda M. Klein, Greensburg 
9. Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teachers 
Pres., Josephine Moyer, Reading 
Vice-Pres., Levi Ulmer, Lock Haven 
Sec., Clara M, Shryock, Wilmore 
Pennsylvania School Press Association 
Pres., Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., C. Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh 
Sec., M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 
11. Research 
Pres., Charles E. Manwiller, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Robert P. Wray, Crafton 
12. Special Education 
Pres., Martha Dohner. Elizabethtown ; 
Vice-Pres.. Mrs. Rose S. Olanoff, Philadelphia 
Sec., Bertha V. Bortel, Lewistown 
Supervisors, Kindergarten and First Eight Grades 
Pres., George Cressman, West Chester 
Vice-Pres., Anne U. Wert, Harrisburg 
Sec., Althea Beery, Slippery Rock 
14. Visual Education 
Pres., Wilber Emmert, Indiana 
Vice-Pres., Charles F. Toothaker, Philadelphia 
Sec., C.F. Hoban. Harrisburg 


III. 


10. 


IV. 


13. 


Convention Districts 
1. NORTHEASTERN—March 9 and 10 at East Strouds- 


burg 
Pres., Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale I. 
Sec., Carl L. Millward, Milton 


2. SOUTHEASTERN—March 14 to 17, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in cooperation with School- 
men's Week 
Pres., Carl G. Leech, Media Il. 
Sec., Joseph F. Neidig, Quakertown 

3. SOUTHERN—Anril 6 and 7 at Carlisle 
Pres., H. C. Moyer, Lebanon 
Sec., C. J. Kell, Harrisburg 

4 CENTRAL—October 4 and 5 at Lock Haven 
Pres., J. J. Lynch, St. Marys 

Sec., C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 


5. WESTERN—October 19 and 20 at Pittsburgh III. 
Pres., Jane Bryce, Pittsburgh 
Sec., A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 
6. NORTHWESTERN—Octoder 19, Oil City 
Pres., G. A. Stetson, Titusville 
Sec., Paul D. Schenk, Erie 
7 EASTERN—October 19 and 20, Pottsville 
Pres., L. A. BuDahn, Pottsville 
Sec., P. S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
8. MIDWESTERN—October 26 and 27 at Beaver Falls 
Pres., John A. Gibson, Butler 
Sec., R. D. Welch, Greenville 
Elective Officers and Committees 
EV. 


“dwin C. Broome, Second Vice-President, Phila. 


I. Legislative Committee 

(Elected by House of Delegates) 

Term expires Dec, 31, 1934 
I. D. App, Harrisburg 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
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Term expires Dec. 31, 1935 
John H. 


Adams, Pittsburgh 
LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 
Norman C. Koontz, Indiana 
B. B. Smith, Connellsville 
Holman White, Philadelphia 


Resolutions Committee 


(Elected by House of en 
Term expires Dec. 31, 34 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
John T. Connell, Butler 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, 
R. G. Mowrey, Quincy 
R. K. Smith, Leisenring 
H. E. Stover, Lewisburg 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1935 
H. V. Herlinger, Midland 
A. H. Howell, Honesdale 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
-/. Stetson, Titusville 
Edmund Thompson, Lansdowne 
Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1934 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1935 
Edwin C. Broome Chairman, Philadelphia 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1936 
Walter R. Doathett, Darby 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 
H Dodd, Chairman, Allentown, term ex- 
pires. 1939 
Beulah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia, term ex- 
pires 1935 
sea L. Omwake, Collegeville, term expires 


Lansdowne 


Vv. Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 


(Created by the Executive Council) 
President, Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
First Vice-President, Francis B. 

Bloomsburg 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund. 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown 


Appointive Committees 


Haas, 


Budget Committee of the Executive Council 


(Appointed by the President) 
Wilmer K. Groff, Chairman, 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh 
Russell D. McCommons, Edinboro 


Berwyn 


Civil Service (formerly Tenure) 


(Appointed by the President) 
Wm. E. Burkard, Chairman, 
Katherine Foulke, Pittsburgh 
Thomas Francis, Scranton 
Victor E. Lewis, Edwardsville 
John P. Lozo, Reading 
Abby Wager, Norristown 
Clarence E. Zorger, Harrisburg 

Commission on Professional Ethics 

(Authorized by Code of Ethics) 

Frank G. Davis, Chairman, Lewisburg, term 

expires July 1, 1934 

Charles F. Maxwell, 
pires July 1, 1935 
— 2 Russell, Indiana, term expires July 
Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, 

pires July 1, 1936 

The President, ex officio 
Advisory Member: 

Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester, 
appointed by the President to represent 
the State School Directors Association 

Constitution and By-Laws 

(Appointed by the President) 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, 
Martha FE. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Fred W. Diehl, Danville 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown 
Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg 
G. A. Stetson, Titusville 


Philadelphia 


Greensburg, term ex- 


term ex- 


York 


V. Cooperative Study of the Unit of Administration and 
its Financing 


(To be appointed) 
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VI. Credentials 
(Appointed by the President) 
A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading, term ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1935 
Agnes Davidson, Johnstown, 
Dec. 31, 33 
Thomas G. Shallenberger, Waterford, 
expires Dec. 31, 1934 
VII. Economic Status Study, Advisory 
(Appointed by the President) 
Carmon Ross, ex officio, Chairman, Doyles- 
town 
LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 
Marion .McKay, Pittsburgh 
J. C. Werner, Coraopolis 
Elections 
(To be appointed) 
IX. Federal Emergency Aid for Education 
(Appointed by the President) 


term expired 


term 


viii. 


Congressional 
Districts 
1- 7 Holman White, Philadelphia 
8 Carl G. Leech, Media 


9 Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown 
10 Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 

11 Thomas Francis, Scranton 

12 A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 

13 Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 
14 A. F. Kemp, Reading 


15 J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 
16 C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
re . M. Kulp, Norristown 

18 J. H. Neff, Alexandria 

19 I. D. App, Harrisburg 


20 W. D. Gamble, Sharon 
21 James C. Bay, Easton 
22 Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
23 Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
24 Bela B. Smith, Connellsville 
25 Meyers B. Horner, Washington 
26 Floyd Atwell. Beaver Falls 
27 Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
28 Charles F. Maxwell. Greensburg 
29 George O. Moore, Erie 
30-34 John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
X. Hanover Township Investigation 
(Appointed by the President) 
Carmon Ross, ex officio, Chairman, 
town 
I. D. App, Harrisburg 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Thomas Francis, Scranton 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
XI. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
(Authorized by House of Delegates Dec. 28, 


Doyles- 


Francis B. Haas, Chairman. Bloomsburg 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
S. E. Downs, Ardmore 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne 
Wm. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Board of Directors 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1934 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Term expires Dec. 31. 1935 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Term expires Dec.’ 31, 1936 
Walter R. Douthett. Darby 
—- Gray, Philadelphia 
H. Gress, President, Lancaster 
(Appointed by the President at the request 
of Dr. Houston Mifflin) 
Henry M. Bruner, Columbia 
Roy K. Garber, Columbia 
John B. Kennedy, Columbia 
Elizabeth Z. Minich. Columbia 
Loretta R. Minich, Columbia 
Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 
Harry C. Zeamer, Columbia 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Committee on Management 
(Appointed by President of Board of Directors) 
Jessie Gray, Chairman, Philadelphia 
John B. Kennedy, :Columbia 
Elizabeth Z. Minich. Columbia 
Loretta R. Minich, Columbia 
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Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 
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XITI. Meeting Places for Harrisburg Convention 
(Appointed by the President) 
James N. Rule, Chairman, Harrisburg 
R. W. Crist, Harrisburg 
J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 
Methods of Publicity 
(Appointed by the President) 
Meyers B. Horner, Chairman, Washington 
Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 
Clement E. Foust, Philadelphia 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, Shippensburg 
Etta Singleton, Tarentum 
Advisory members: 
H. W. Frey, Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia 
Dean Hoffman, Patriot, Harrisburg 
Peter Botsford, Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 


Parent Teacher Cooperation 
(Appointed by the President) 
Clyde T. Saylor, Chairman, West Chester 
Lawrence R. Ginter, Coatesville 
Joseph S. Neidig, Quakertown 
XVI. Program for Local Branches 
(Appointed by the President) 
Charles E. Sohl, Chairman. Abington 
Carmon Ross. ex officio. Doylestown 
Angela Blewitt, Scranton 
Cc. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Charles S, Miller, Lansdowne 
Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Esther Smith, Pittsburgh 
Mabel Studebaker, Erie 
R. C. Webster, Coatesville 
XVII. Retirement Fund Relations 
(Appointed bv the President) 
W. Lee Gilmore. Chairman, Oakmont 
James Killius. Johnstown 
Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh 
Reuben T. Shaw. Philadelphia 
A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Status of Sections and Round Tables. Sub- 
Committee of the Executive Council 
(Appointed by the President) 
Arthur S. Hurrell, Chairman, 
Dale McMaster, Johnstown 
Wm. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
XIX. Women’s Legislative Council 
(Appointed bv the President) 
S.E.A. Representative, Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVIII. 


State College 


N.E.A. Committee Members from Pennsylvania 


1. Committee on Civil Service for Teachers 
H. E, Gayman, Harrisburg 
James R. Gilligan, Dunmore 
Roland T. MacLaren, Williamsport 

2. Committee to Cooperate with the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools 
Tanner G. Duckrey, Philadelphia 

3. Committee on Credentials 
H. F. Heck, Erie 

4. Commission on the Enrichment of Adult Life 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Arthur S. Hurrell, State College 
Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia 
Levi W. Mengel, Reading 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia 

5. Committee on Health Problems in Education 
H. B. Burns, Pittsburgh 
Walter S. Cornell, Philadelphia 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia 

6. Committee on International Relations 
Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 
Erna Grassmuck, Indiana 
Jeannette Jamison, Reading 
Ella King Vogel, Pittsburgh 
George A. Walton. George School 
David A. Ward, Chester 

7. Joint Committee of the National Education Association 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Veronica Michels, Philadelphia 


8. Executive Committee—Legislative Commission 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 








9. Legislative Commission 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
James N. Rule, Harrisburg 
Bruce M. Watson, Philadelphia 
10. Committee on Necrology 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 


11. Committee on Resolutions 
William W. Evans, Bloomsburg 


12. Committee on Retirement Allowances 
H. H. Baish, Harrisburg 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Bertha C. McEntee, Pittsburgh 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 

13, Committee on Rural Education 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg 


Local Branches of the P.S.E.A., 1933-34 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 
Adams County 
POE” - Sowercow main sdsacecebaee donned s 
Pres., Clarence P. Keefer, New Oxford 
Sec., Josephine Stetser, Littlestown 
*Gettysburg 
Pres., G. W. Lefever, Gettysburg 
Sec., Carrie Miller, Gettysburg 
Allegheny County 
County 
Pres., M. G. Morris, 
Sec., Adda S. 
Bellevue 
Pres., J. Nelson Mowls, Bellevue 
Sec., Mary E. Graham, Bellevue 
*Braddock 


214 100 


100 


cvessssvesvcces a "lal 
Welch, Pittsburgh 


cON OO Cee Sore o Scenes eeeeees 100 
Pres., George W. Gilmore, Braddock 
Sec., Ella M. Clarke, Braddock 
Carnegie 
Pres., Norman L. Glasser, Carnegie 
See., Donald M. Glossner, Carnegie 
TOE. ac ubeseep cab eseace skews seoueus 156 
Pres., Ethel Roberts, Clairton 
Sec., Frances G. Ortner, Clairton 
CD «Sie On rence aksssvacersasacewe 46 
Pres., Robert P. Wray. Crafton 
Sec., Hazel Campbell, Crafton 
WL. Sa eubeeKehas RAS enareeeeieNee 90 
Pres., Norman H. Vincent, Dormont 
Sec., Sara Martin, Dormont 
CD ickignen an ceearen. 
Pres., Jeane Giansanti, Duquesne 
Sec., Esther L. Schink, Duquesne 
East Pittsburgh 
Pres., Marie Craddock, Wilkinsburg 
Sec., Marie L. Russell, East Pittsburgh 
PNNNE . Sibbenss choneurscuneeensenes 22 
Pres., Edward J. Griffin, Jr., Homestead 
Sec., Matilda E. Gentile, Homestead 
SR PR Oe eee 
Pres., Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport 
Sec., Maud Woods, McKeesport 
MCRROOD TOURED: ocis:6n600 sien oaderebisese ees 
Pres., T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks 
Sec., Florence Kraus, McKees Rocks 
*Mount Lebanon span isoitiers 46 
Pres., C. Herman aisne. “Mt Lebanon 
Sec., Miriam Headley, Mt. Lebanon 
PRE... sae Setavarakeasnsneesws.cs ores 
Pres., Mary Douds, Munhall 
Sec., Janet Beedy, Munhall 
North Braddock 
Pres., F. DeWitt Zuerner, North Brad- 
dock 
Sec., Madge E. Miller, Edgewood 
Pittsburgh 
Pres., Adaline E. Van Kirk, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Mary Wyman, Pittsburgh 
Po ckssdsteus ssaseee Ke eeu sane eu 61 
Pres., Mrs. Minnie Riddle, Pittsburgh 
Sec., D. J. Sullivan, Wilkinsburg 
ee eee rr 90 83 
Pres., Blanche Holman. Swissvale 
Sec., Rachel Greer, Swissvale 
ee re ee ore 58 
Pres., A. D. Endsley, “Tarentum 
Sec., Mary E. Buck, Tarentum 
Wilkinsburg 
Pres., T. M. Phipps, Wilkinsburg 
Seec., Sara E. Long, Wilkinsburg 


10) 


100 


100 


100 


142 


100 


100 


100 


365 


100 


87 100 


105 100 


106 100 


131 100 


3048 88 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Armstrong County 





SCOTT rer rere Te eee Te 427 88 
Pres., Russell A. McGregor, Kittanning 
Sec., Odessa Hanna, Kittanning 
a is iicviipas vo kee Ceewereen ces. veces 50 100 
Pres., Q. G. Vincent, Ford City 
Sec., P. N. Marsh, Ford City 
RC Seco cs aabaies Reins aoe asa tates 62 100 
Pres., John D. Anderson, Kittanning 
Sec., Odessa Hanna, Kittanning 
Beaver County 
RIED, © oikig v:i dh cciecwnrehiceeteavee be panuie yes’ 320 100 
Pres., Ross R. Jack, West Bridgewater 
Sec., Rachel Ward, Beaver 
TIS ak tinccrauciewencdsuranesases 178 88.5 
Pres., Herbert E. Scott, Aliquippa 
Sec., Mabel Westlake, Aliquippa 
DEAE. Onaivsis Incense wade neey dia aes 139 100 
Pres., Celia J. Blake, Ben Avon, 
Sec., Julian McWhorter, Ambridge 
WORTE: nce ncbinesececerdnasdaredscensees 36 90 
Pres., Mary McKinley, Beaver 
Sec., Charles S. Linn. Beaver 
MELAMMAT “UE 9055.06 5 car Sie vicn ees nnceee 127 100 
Pres., Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Sec., Elizabeth Barton, Beaver Falls 
 ekceaiecr cen ensensecnnevexakes 44 86 
Pres., Grace Kramer, Midland 
Sec., Anna Mae Mahoney, Midland 
New Brighton Scenes Ghee rakee eandeeme ne 65 100 
Pres., Paul N. Hamilton, New Brighton 
Sec., Ada Stafford, New Brighton 
MIOMEINORE | ccesacussiecene wen cunsicv coe wate 51 100 
Pres., Wm. Peacock, Rochester 
Sec., Elinor Jacobson, Rochester 
Bedford County 
SD civ nei sprccasersssbssncsbeaveese 341 98 
Pres., H. D. Metzger, Bedford 
Sec., C. E. Shappell, Everett 
Berks County 
CUES asuniseescwe ees d cater eas Nein eviews 804 100 
Pres., Mrs. Edna DeTurck Geiss, Olney 
Sec., Calvin A. Unger, West Lawn 
*“Mublenberg TOWNSRID 04.0 osccsscccccseccs 67 100 
Pres., C. S. Crumbling, Laureldale 
Sec., Kermit Schmehl, Fleetwood 
MEU ows veces wees wee se neccee cee 619 9s 
Pres., Italo L. de Francesco, Reading 
Sec., Stella E. Miller, Reading 
Blair County 
CE kid Cade adv eeedsascecseseccwuases 224 77 
Pres., M. A. Dively, Altoona 
See., B. M. Williams, Hollidaysburg 
i eT eee OC ee 533 100 
Pres., H. W. Lindaman, Altoona 
Sec., Marion R. Bancroft, Altoona 
*Hollidaysburg arava ace Weel biel tinlaieremereielal iv ers 51 100 
Pres., Mary Keiper, Hollidaysburg 
Sec., Mary D. Pickles, Hollidaysburg 
“Tyrone ee Pe OC EE 67 100 
Pres., Nancy Jane Lucas, Tyrone 
Sec., Virginia Miller, Tyrone 
Bradford County‘ 
CF ccc reves vesvtcsecnscscesvasesess 335 a 
Pres., Sarah E. Taylor, Wyalusing 
Sec., Marjorie M. Holmes, Rome 
BOTS sa vevsssasensennnceccusues pes’ 60 100 
Pres., E. L. Herrick, Sayre 
Sec., Sara Reiver, Sayre 
Bucks County 
COGIET eo swosesvib.desna ce Belesislebetecnnaes 552 100 
Pres., Joseph 8S. Neidig, Quakertown 
See., Mabel Oxford, Quakertown 
WOUGRISM TOWING sec cvcccvesdccrvsnse 36 100 
Pres., S. K. Faust, Cornwells Heights 
Sec., Anna M. Williams, Cornwells 
Heights 
5 aeee a oescucee hike dame ese esa 69 100 
Pres., Howard E. James, Bristol 
Sec., Jane Rogers, Bristol 
Butler County 
COBMEF ccc dccessccccccscesevcecesevees Me 252055 
Pres., T. E. Boliver, Butler 
Sec., Florence Heidenreich, Renfrew 
DUMOR atisawecivvnctsverserusetscer ce 157 100 
Pres., Norman MacFee, Butler 
Sec., Mae Douthett, Butler 
* 100% enrolment in the Nationa! Education Association 
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Cambria | 
County 
Pres., 
Sec., 
Johnsto 
Pres. 
Sec., 
Nanty-( 
Pres. 
Sec., 
Cameron 
County 
Pres. 
Sec., 
Carbon C 
County 
Pres. 
Ch 
Sec., 
Lansfo! 
Pres. 
Sec., 
*Lehigh 
Pres. 
Sec., 
*Palmer 
Pres. 
Sec., 
*Summi 


( 

Centre C 
County 
Pres 
Sec., 
Chester | 
County 
Pres 
Sec., 

R 


*Coates 
Pres 
Sec., 

Phoeni 
Pres 
Sec., 

*West 
Pres 
Sec. 


Clarion 

Count; 
Pres 
Sec. 
Clearfiel 
Count: 
Pres 
Sec. 
*Clearf 
Pres 
Sec. 
*DuBoi 
Pre: 
Sec. 
Sandy 
Pre 
Sec 

Clinton 
Count 
Pre 
R 
Sec 

Lock 
Pre 
See 
Columbi 
Count 
Pre 
Sec 
*Berw 
Pre 
Sec 
Bloon 
Pre 
Sec 
Crawfo 
Coun’ 
Pre 
Sec 
Mead 
Pre 
Sec 
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Per cent No. of Per cent No. of Per cent 
Teachers — Members Teachers Members Teachers 
Cam ounty GUUS. Scccnccscccenccazedszbeccaas ~SUNans axe 
88 DE  pvincccdcdeedadndctuhnaesnenees 704 15 Pres,, Elizabeth B. Crandall, Titusville 
a + M.S Beats, Bhensbarg e Sec., Mildred Henderson, Titusville 
400) Donne Uo acc. occ ccnae ss cack ons 463 100 — in ite: 
Pres., H. S. Weller, Johnstown Pres., Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Sec., Florence Patch, Jehnstown lle ae ORO ia ENS ete nae RPE? 86 100 
100 NOWIEGO.  vccecrcswrecavoseuesnss tices 39 100 Pick. 5. Potter, Carlisle iia 
Pres., Hugh G. Hutchison, Nanty-Glo Sec., Kathleen Riley, Carlisle 
Sec., Paul A. Yingling, Nanty-Glo TGENARIOU occa vein sede taduccceeseas 46 100 
' — County os = Pres., R. L. Van Scoten, Mechanics- 
00 MME wigceradacacebesccaunuousctan ss 5 $ burg 
onagag oh = —", ee Sec., Genifred Walter, Mechanicsburg 
., Neva Ly Jenks, Emporium : 
gg.5 — Carbon County Dauphin County - 
. CURE . eccceuceadacncéenenateusrusnexs 382 95 
MOEN Scccgaccascudiedsccvdceseeensewes 180 76 Pres, LD. App. Hatsiebure 
a “ae BE. Prutzman, Mauch Sec., F. M. Barrick, Halifax 
nS Wd 
Sec., Elizabeth C. Wills, Lehighton Derry I, vc cccdccncuscieceenuces 62 100 
9 Pres., J. I. Baugher, Hershey 
Lameferd § .cccccccccccccccccscccccccesce DW isvees g P.M. Hi h 
90 Pres., E. M. Balsbaugh, Lansford H ohh . M. Hiester, Hershey 378 81 
Sec., Nancy Gallagher, Lansford arrisburg qquabetedcuidccauucavesesss 
® Pres., M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg 
ROUND, acide cece caiccvevedenacssees 49 100 s Fred Burris, H b 
100 Pres., Myrtle M. Bisbing, Lehighton FR Mca C. Burris, Harrisburg o 100 
Sec., Mathilda 7 Roedel, Lehighton & CTOWM =—_— naw c cece ereesereseeseseere ¢ 
* Pres., G. W. Feaser, Middletown 
fo RR are rece 76 100 s “hs k. Midd 
86 Pres., Henry N. Fatzinger, Palmerton oun, Clara F. Beck, Middletown ‘i a 
Sec., Mabel J. Tomb, Palmerton CCMON serene eee neces eee eeeee eee ees 
Py Pres., E. B. Gernert, Steelton 
Bummit Hill ......ccccccccccccccccccecs 44 100 Sie. Ceuthia Me Eamke. diaclt 
100 (Meets with County) Sec., Cynthia M. Lamke, Steelton 
Centre County Delaware County 
COE « _atucdnpadsbeceeccehdexsncvesen 314 85 TOME cucasccarneacseuadcukaranancens 729 88 
100 Pres., F. G. Rogers, Bellefonte Pres., Carl G. Leech, Media 
Sec., J. F. Wetzel, Centre Hall Sec., George E. Croyle, Media ial 
Chester County CRON cesiwcccenecaneacecdcaGusananss 2 77 
CO ncbascsvegsvndonssasyenenaevcee 595 100 Pres., A. H. Showalter, Prospect Park 
98 Pres., Floyd C. Fretz, Downingtown Sec., Agnes C. Call, Chester 
, Sec., M. Anna Nields, West Chester, WGN ve ckadadacvaecebuucaueeuenenusse 70 100 
R. D. 7 Pres., Kathryn Goodall, Darby 
SCOTT kta eeakeveccncccusecssenees 119 100 Sec., Virginia Pope, Darby 
Pres., Lawrence R. Ginter, Coatesville Haverfdr® Townehip  ccccccecssccsswsces 141 96 
100 Sec., Regina M. Clair, Coatesville ¢ Pres., ©. Glenwood Hughes, Upper 
PRORINEEED, . Snceacenertenscennceeseaue 71 100 Darby 
Pres., Martin L. Peters, Phoenixville Sec., Marjorie I. Sellers, Upper Darby 
100 Sec., E. T. Robinson, Phoenixville WaGMMMNER | <c xacaace dnncduauacedeutwcxs 70 100 
WON CMONEES Seccdcecienccacuueadenvces 92 100 Pres., C. S. Miller, Lansdowne 
; Pres., Walter L. Philips, West Chester See., R. W. Young, Lansdowne 
of Sec., Margaret E. Wolfangle, West Radtior Townehlp  .<.ccccodcoseccccsscss 80 Ss 
Chester Pres., Pauline Ramstine, Wayne 
Clarion County Sec., Herbert Ellson, Wayne 
GONE" cauwarininnce cdncaceesteseaewens 296 100 SUG DARING ccc cccucéccsecucsasecae 332 100 
77 Pres., R. T. Laing, Knox Pres., Wm. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
Sec., B. M. Davis, Clarion Sec., Minnie L. Spickler, Upper Darby 
‘ni = County are _ Department of Public Instruction ........ 49 92 
ecececevcces seecccvcccsoscces ‘ Pres., Jonas Wagner, Harrisburg 
Pres., Paul G. | pnt rn a Sec., Helena McCray, Harrisburg 
sec., eaver, 
100 NOIGANEUID - Soacaceveusvuscaesuncuscacss 73 100 Elk County = 
Pres., R. O. Spencer, Clearfield County ve eeecesee cee eeecreceececeeeces 171 100 
_ Sec., Frances Black, Clearfield ae a oe —— 
100 DONG cacdivccnswansccnceusvccecee! os 84 100 1» Ue @ F. nnert, cox 
Pres., S. Marjorie Dressler, DuBois Johnsonburg ew. cc cccccccccccccccccccces 36 100 
Sec., Bessie S. Steele. DuBois oe Beatrice E. Younger, Johnson- 
BENNY "SOWMAIIG gusacvecccacedeaceecste 41 100 urg 
9 Pres., J. L. Hackenberg, DuBois Sec., James A. Quigg, Johnsonburg 
Sec., K. M. Brewer, Reynoldsville WEE kaicniddnceddcswocdacenceseseue 47 100 
Clinton County Pres., W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
100 a ten Renceer rer rnerrrecee rccrer 140 82 Sec., Emily V. McCloskey, Ridgway 
Pres., H. M. B. Weicksel, South Erie County 
Renovo i GOUNON  ckecccencvcvccudscdnuvccsuessce 467 95 
Sec., Helen Grover, Avis Pres., Maizie M. Green, Wesleyville 
100 TOG WMNNO Sacks ccecusscceecuneccetec 59 92 Sec., Thomas G. Shallenberger, Water- 
Pres., R. I. Hoch, Lock Haven ford 
Sec., Max H. Fromm, Lock Haven COMET sdb dccavidcnectsccesutadensetece OE .cceccs 
100 — County Pres., W. C. Pomeroy, Corry 
MIE cdrcindecauisg ces bie eMennecleduevies veaiee Sec., M. J. Blanden, Union City 
Pres., E. A. M. Saphore, "Mifflinville MUS © .gdedinecddncrenvscecsekecnnstucas 308 43. 
Sec., Hester Bowman, Mifflinville Pres., Mabel Studebaker, Erie 
100 SBOEWICK  seocicccncscees savetseesseiscne 93 100 Sec., Augusta Gerboth, Erie 
Pres., M. E. Houck, Berwick Fayette County 
Sec., Russel Zimmerman, Berwick ON SERRE PEE EPROCET CET TT CORT C OTE 261 29 
Se ea Teoria eal 39 72 Pres., James G. Robinson, Uniontown 
a os H. Pureel, ices Sec., Mrs. Elsie W. Price, Uniontown 
9 Gommetbvilde an ceccccccccescccaseeveses 121 100 
—— County _ ‘ Pres., Chas. Silsley, Connellsville 
100 OUNTY — nace cece ee ccc eceeeeereeeeseees Sec., C. E. Anderson, Connellsville 
Pres., Alfred A. Wheeling, Guys Mills Dunbar Township MEE Oe PEPE ee 91 100 
= —— E. Britton, Meadville " “ Pres., R. K. Smith, Leisenring 
WEEN eek ce bendeeeuecesbasatvececs i Sec., Lyda L. Morgan, Connellsville 
ation Pres., Albert Bender, Meadvil.e PR a x 
Sec., Rachel Benn Arthurs, Meadville * 100% enrolment in the National Education Association. 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


German DOWAMAD  ocenccscccsscseccascs 
Pres., I. N. Riffle, McClellandtown 
Sec., S. W. Shuss, wien 


MORSIONS TOWSSRDID c.vceeccccccvescicses 
Pres., Virgil ©. Hess, * Merrittstown 
Sec., Pauline Klass, Republic 

Re NE eT eee 


Pres., Rodney D. Mosier, Uniontown 


Sec., Ella L. Pew, Uniontown 
Forest County 
Se ee 
Pres., Paul H. Rhoades, Endeavor 
Sec., Goldie C. Rodgers. Marienvilie 
Franklin County 
REE © | Nan dedisu coo ainbewinee ewe ecwas 
Pres., R. G. Mowrey, Quincy 
Sec., B. F. Hartman, Waynesboro 
EE on sccuardbecvereonene neces 
Pres., J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 


Sec., Ida E. Heller, Chambersburg 
* Waynesboro 
Pres., D. J. 


Keener, Waynesboro 


Sec., Anna M. Allen, Waynesboro 
Fulton County 
DE. “s.ccescatasineipascGaskos \iwninees 
Pres., B. C. Lamberson, McConnells- 
burg 


Sec., S. E. Walters, Akersville 
Greene County 


OD. hac aR SECKo oP TOSS u cee osrcouee 
Pres., Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 
Sec., Don C. Longanecker, Waynesburg 
Huntingdon County 
eT et eee 
Pres., F. W. Cameron, Alexandria 
Sec., Hazel R. Crownover, Petersburg 
EE nev vceniyedas ceeeseeeuce ke 
Pres., J. Nevin Fouse, Huntingdon 
Sec., Margaretta Corbin, Huntingdon 
Indiana County 
CE bbb sdbeesus inn ew awidaaaesewabes 
Pres., Ernest Kinsey, Armagh 
Sec., Clara Gemmell, Indiana 
RORURR | ws beinh obee baw Maries sels eWeeses.eé 
Pres., Myrtle Hesse, Indiana 
Sec., Mrs. Lillian H. Price, Indiana 
Jefferson County 
cn, EOS OO NET TTC TE 
Pres., Jas. T. Downie, Brockway 


Sec., H. A. Mooney, Brookviile 


PREMRMRT isk erusecccnsaeescescsss 
Pres., W. B. Haines, Punxsutawney 
Sec., Mary J. Fenton, Punxsutawney 

Juniata County 
ne ee ree 
Pres., S. W. McClure, Port Royal 
Sec., A. Blaine Shover, Port Royal 


Lackawanna, County 
OF lc encesccns 
Pres., P. C. Riviello, Moosic 


Sec., John B. Weir, Jr., Moosic 
Archbald ab Is ets etal slate Bc 06-2 Goy wibre' Ssb9c8:3 

Pres., E. H. Burke, Archbald 

Sec., Austin J. Burke, Archbald 


Blakely Borough 
Pres., J. H. Melhuish, Blakely 
Sec., Ruth H. Dunlap, Peckville 
CIEE: | vi cveccanectccvacccansiemnsvcs 
Pres., Edward J. Moran, Carbondale 
Sec., Mary K. Loftus, Carbondale 
| eet er re ree 
Pres., Anthony Shelinski, Dickson ‘City 
Sec, Genevieve Benson, Dickson City 
Dh ineneknnesccdscsseusesnsiens 
Pres., Albert Bradican, Dunmore 


Sec., Emmett E. Jordan, Dunmore 
Fell Township Tr er eee 
Pres., James P. Buras, Simpson 


Sec., Sophie A. Voimski, Simpson 
MORIN. <oeab.ninrssbres iain ieierei=.erinipib 61nd ern.) 

Pres., John Metrinko, Olyphant 

Sec., Ann Gilboy, Olyphant 


BORNE. ncncrecccce Sevecseseccccsse 
Pres., Henry E. Kelly, Scranton 
Sec., W. Archbald Reese, Scranton 

DERI Sec doiewsaneand tee sas bane seee’ 


Pres., William J. Powell, Taylor 
Sec., Polly Davis, Taylor 

oo eee Per ree Te ere 
Pres., Andrew T. Nicholls, Throop 
Sec., Julia Toth, Throop 


97 


103 


204 


93 


402 


258 


68 


76 


300 


60 


124 


84 


56 


900 


82 


74 


81.5 


71 


100 


98 


100 


100 


S9 


100 


100 


100 


93.7 


100 


99 


100 


100 


94. 


100 


100 


100 
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Winton Borough 
Pres., Molly D. Lawler, Jessup 
Sec., M. J. Loftus, Jr., Jessup 

Lancaster County 

County 
Pres., Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 
Sec., Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 

PE ek vce csevesevensperesencs sees 
Pres., Frank B. Hege, Columbia 
Sec., Charles J. Jensen, Columbia 

Lancaster 
Pres., A. Fred Rentz, Lancaster 
Sec., Ross M. Myers, Lancaster 

Lawrence County 

County 
Pres., Wilbert M. Leonard, New Castle 
Sec., Grace M. Reed, Mahoningtown 

Ellwood CUED. cs ssa leita etecewks 
Pres., H. F. Wilson, Ellwood City 


Sec., Grace L. Anderson, Ellwood City 
NOW CABble cicoscesvessccnrssvccescvese 
Pres., L. C. Black, New Bedford 
Sec., Georgiana McNees, New Castle 
Lebanon County 
COUNTY cv ccccccicccccccccesececccetcecs 
Pres., C. G. Dotter, Annville 


See., Lydia Sherk, Palmyra 
Lebanon 
Pres., Arthur F. Warfel, Lebanon 
Sec., Margaret E, Yingst, Lebanon 
Lehigh County 
County 


Pres., Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown 
Sec., Hobart A. Farber, Allentown 
Allentown 
Pres., Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Sec., Fred G. Schmerker, Allentown 
Cee ee ee TEE ee 

Pres., H. J. Yeager, Emaus 
*Whitehall Township 
Pres., William D. Landis, Hokendauqua 


Sec., George D. Steckel, Hokendauqua 
Luzerne County 
CON. «Fee senlneeietioewsceneacaietaeun 
Pres., V. E. Lewis, Edwardsville 
Sec., James W. Pace, Wilkes-Barre 
SOT | wcvvacecceauessk vosk ew newenn sce 
Pres., John P. Givens, Ashley 
Sec., Sylvester Jablonski, Ashley 
rer eee eee 
Pres., A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Sec., H. F. Grebey, Hazleton 
TIONS TOWRBUID: cic ciocisa cesses esos ccceene 


Pres., Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton 
Sec., Louisa Davis, Drifton 
Kingston 
Pres., J. R. Merkel, Kingston 
Sec., J. M. Thomas, Kingston 
PNanticoke .....cccccccccccccscccccsccsces 
Pres., A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Sec., John Davis, Nanticoke 
Newport Township ...cccccccccccccccece 
Pres., H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
Sec., Marguerite Davey, Wanamie 
PUCGSCOR nc ccc cccccescccces 
Pres., D. J. Cray, Pittston. 
Sec., Elizabeth Battle, Pittston 
PIFMOUCH cv vssscceseccces 
Pres., H. S. Jones, Plymouth 
Sec., Ray Hawk, Plymouth 
*West Pittston 
Pres., B. J. W. 
ton 
Sec., Anna Morris, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Pres., H. H. Zeiser, "Wilkes- Barre 
Sec., George W. Houck, Wilkes-Barre 
Lycoming County 
County 
Pres., Charles W. Potter, 


Templin, West Pitts- 


West Pittston 


Montgomery 


Sec., Eugene P. Bertin, Muncy 
TOTAey BHO 2... cvscsinccveesceccsesvecce 
Pres., Joseph E. * Meliwain, Jersey 
Shore 
Sec., Anna Phillips, Jersey Shore 
Williamsport «sc. ccccccccccccsercccecers 
Pres., Pauline Faber, Williamsport 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Hugus Spring, 
Williamsport 


R43 


359 


236 


102 


333 


292 


137 


325 


532 


437 


101 


151 


170 


114 


144 


107 


598 


284 


Members Teachers 
65 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 


98 


100 


99 


100 


100 


10) 


100 


96 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


81.5 


100 


99 
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McKean 
County 
Pres. 
Sec., 
Bradfo 
Pres. 
for 
Sec., 
*Kane 
Pres. 
Sec., 
Mercer C 
County 
Pres 
Sec., 
Farrell 
Pres 
Sec., 
*Greenv 
Pres 
Sec., 
Sharon 
Pres 
Sec., 
Mifflin C 
County 
Pres 
Sec., 
Lewist 
Pres. 
Sec., 
Monroe ( 
County 
Pres. 
Sec., 
bu 
Montgom 
County 
Pres. 
Sec., 
*Abingt 
Pres 
Sec., 
Bridge 
Pres 
Sec., 
Chelte: 
Pres 
Sec., 
El 
Consho 
Pres 
Sec., 
*Lansd¢ 
Pres 
Sec., 
Lower 
Pres 
Sec. 
Norris: 
Pres 
Sec. 
*Pottst 
Pres 
Sec. 
Spring 
Pres 
Sec., 
nu 
*Upper 
Pres 
Sec., 
Montour 
County 
Pres 
Sec.., 









Northam 
County 
Pres 
Sec., 
Bango: 
Pres 
Sec., 
Bethle 
Pres 
Sec., 
Easton 
Pres 
Sec., 
*Norths 
Pres 
Sec. 


h, 1934 


er cent 

Teachers 
100 
100 
100 


100 


100 


98 


100 
99 


100 


100 


10) 
100 

96 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


81.5 


100 


99 


ociation. 
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McKean County 





EE. pb caccdecuscd suse chucerdecestcua 236 
Pres., C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Sec., Carrie Day, Smethport 
WE ei de vebeenehes cence ses acencnes 107 
Pres., Marguerite Harrington, Brad- 
fo: 
See., Helen Hastings, Bradford 
WREE “Rig tecnatadas cevenésocwoamens dae 45 
Pres., Dalton G. Van Ormer, Kane 
Sec., Elizabeth Anderson, Kane 
Mercer County 
WOMMOR: Ged cee reedarcsanedtmemerebannwee 411 
Pres., William M. Johnston, Mercer 
Sec., Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 
WARREN cintincccoccsuscacs Cecssnuenesacs 100 
Pres., Esther A. B. Zentz, Farrell 
See., Florence B. Donlin, Farsell 
TE. | Secaceernncccananaenaeerccecs 56 
Pres., Charles R. White, Greenville 
Sec., Mabel A. North, Greenville 
BUM avin cvaneal eeiGee naan Nees ca ¢ 164 
Pres., W. D. Gamble, Sharon 
Sec., Daisy A. Downs, Sharon 
Mifflin County 
EGUEEE <awicedeekccceccrewacouwcunodnes 191 
Pres., O. H. Aurand, Burnham 
Sec., Geraldine Hoffman, Reedsville 
i  MCCTTT ETO CETT eee eT TTT TT eT 87 
Pres., Harold 8. Faust, Lewistown 
Sec., Miriam Dunsmore, Lewistown 
Monroe County 
NE ea diahosagcias Meneene vaca wanes 209 
Pres., J. H. Kunkle, East Stroudsburg 
Sec., Lorraine A. Smith, East Strouds- 
burg 
Montgomery County 
WEE fenaicewamarwec te wasicace es vewenme 665 
Pres., J. M. Fisher, Ambler 
Sec., Abby Wager, Norristown 
PADI ste "TOWNOIID. o:00ccccce ce scs cscass 165 
Pres., Edward S. Ling, Abington 
See., Alice F. Weavér. Abington 
BRUNE daccsGteacicnvussecnaeenaanes 34 
Pres,, Andrew Ottaviano, Bridgeport 
Sec., Agnes E. Krieble, Norristown 
Cheltenham Township .........-eseseee- 135 
Pres., Frank C. Ketler, Elkins Park 
Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth B. Scarborough, 
Elkins Park 
COMMIONIENE oe 6. vied vececemiics Veees tues 49 
Pres., Robert C. Landis, Conshohocken 
Sec., Lillie M. Steele, Conshohocken 
SLOMEG. . cecccurhuaseethancerunanereues 60 
Pres., Ralph R. Smith, Lansdale 
Sec., Minnie Schultz, Lansdale 
Lower Merion Township ............ ++ 244 
Pres., William P. Nash. Ardmore 
See., Isabel K. Endslow, Ardmore 
WD. eanbetiiernceekdcdderkeéaes 202 
Pres., A. May Gougler, Norristown 
Sec., Edith M. Kneas, Norristown 
eo err rer Te rer 122 
Pres., J. Robert Von Drach, Pottstown 
Sec., Dorothy Yohn, Pottstown 
Springfleld Township ..........seceeeess 40 
Pres., Emma T. Comly, Flourtown 
Sec., “Mrs. Elizabeth T. Wallace, Chest- 
nut Hill 
*Upper Merion Township .............+.. 47 
Pres., Lloyd A. Moll, King of Prussia 
Sec., A. S. Thompson, King of Prussia 
Montour County 
WOU -acnonnuhdsn dus Se eaeene tele wacne 84 
Pres., E. B. Cline, Danville 
See., Mary C. Welsh, Danville 
Northampton County 
QOUMEN eaccewewdccncescckecdcessc nee. 66 
Pres., G. A. Grim, Nazareth 
Sec., A. O. Shiffer, Bath 
Bangor areca Ghdi Si sl create er CAMA e'e da area wie 19 
Pres., O. W. ‘Ackerman, Bangor 
See., Reimer Speer, Bangor 
BOMMONOE Crcceueccccancetenccnecvevene 245 
Pres., W. H. Weiss, Bethlehem 
Sec., Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem 
MRNA, pecwucncnneces ieceneousceueersees 164 
Pres., Aelfric James, ‘sr. , Baston 
Sec., Hobart D. Heisler, Easton 
SNORSEMEEEOOM: <<< <cicesiscecsnsacaieseess<s 70 


Pres., John G. Koch, ‘Northampton 
Sec., Helen Newhard, Northampton 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


100 


100 


98 


100 


100 


100 


100 


87 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


No. 
TW: | Snénnweennareecnaceasareas 55 
Pres., Clarence E. Furst, Easton 
Sec., Ruth B. Cressman, Easton 
Northumberland County 
GON dadduecndauccusccdnanesassver<é 311 
Pres., George L Swank, Sunbury 
Sec., Claire E. Scholvin, Northumber- 
land 
Ca OY go ecncancandon bunnuess's ts 162 
Pres., S. A. Galiley, Shamokin 
Sec., David Bondura, Shamokin 
TE, Swenducaendcedksreceusecess os cue 55 
Pres., Carl L. Millward, Milton 
Sec., Lura E. Mundy, Milton 
Mount Carmel! oc ccccccsccescdedesnessecs 78 
Pres., Vincent W. McHail, Mt. Carmel 
Sec., Elizabeth Howard, Mt. Carmel 
WORM, Sc nwaducndccceterdacaucaiuese 107 
Pres., Paul E. Witmeyer, Shamokin 
Sec., Mildred Byerly, Shamokin 
DONS aa cccercnseddaweacaksdsneceess 114 
Pres., John E. Shampach, Sunbury 
Sec., Frances E. Smith, Sunbury 
Perry County 
Pre ee CUTE CULT OOUET: 202 
Pres., John A. Campbell, Marysville 
Sec., Eleanor Culbertson, Loysville 
WR. kv ivccnctacatechavesduvecwans 2 
Pres., William EE. Burkard, Phila- 
delphia 
Sec., Clement E. Foust, Elkins Park 
Pike County 
| MOOTTLITT TTT TTT TTT Tree Te 62 
Pres., Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 
Sec., Owen S. Keim, Matamoras 
Potter County 
COE v.cncctccutateasqnansteanssctcs sies 187 
Pres., George E. Schmick, Austin 
Sec., Esther Collins, Austin 
Schuylkill County 
CEE bce sacusceneucccseunnadedancuans< 835 
Pres., C. A. Burke, Mahanoy Plane 
See., J. M. Schrope, Hegins 
ROTA cv.ccunivcerdccclesedateen ac esis 
Pres., Edw. W. Taylor, Ashland 
See., Ethel Young, Ashland 
*Mahanoy CREE sc. ccccdetansecwcecenedeans 73 
Pres , Annetta M. McInerney, Mahanoy 
City 
Sec., Mary M. Thomas, Mahanoy City 
SR ROUND oo ccc iccacdecuccctues 69 
Pres., Mary Jennings, Shenandoah 
Sec., Mary Brennan, Jacksons, Mahano) 
y 
MERGPNOINO cc cccccaceseecoeesesucscse 59 
Pres., Carrie Kramer, Minersville 
Sec., Anna Brennan, Minersville 
ROGUES we ccccccccsecacedancesatscee 141 
Pres., T. C. Knowles, * Pottsville 
Sec., Mary S. Trauch, Pottsville 
TOMAB cv vcecacdecaccctdaveneoeesss cc 74 
Pres., F. G. Horner, Tamaqua 
Sec., Martha King, Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township ..............++ 41 
Pres., A. D. O’Donnell, Lost Creek 
Sec., John J. Burke, Shenandoah 
Snyder County 
CURE” at ncsentunesienkucueweneuese sss 147 
Pres., E. E. Ferster, Richfield 
Sec., Edith Boyer, Selinsgrove 
Somerset County 
CHURN eacccncchccccceccbiiacasceceuasss 521 
Pres., Bert S. Walker, Berlin 
Sec., Elizabeth Gnagey, Meyersdale 
WRN dddencccdcdccestcesscesccank ss 73 
Pres., J. W. Hedge, Windber 
Sec., Estelle Kinney, Windber 
Sullivan County 
OEE, Si cacresdendccnederedscencuce ses 65 
Pres., John M. Lumley, Dushore 
Sec., Edith M. Behr, Lopez 
Susquehanna County 
0 PPP rr rreerer cree Cec tr 253 
Pres., Paul N. Baker, Hallstead 
Sec., Stuart Button, Oakland 
Forest Clty .cccogecccccccccccscccescses 41 
Pres., J. Cletus Dutchman, Forest City 
Sec., Paul Ravnikar, Forest City 


100 


82 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


84 


100 


100 


100 


93.5 


100 


86 


100 


* 100% enrolment in the National Education Association. 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 
Tioga County 
es Oe Pee Cee eC ee 290 99.7 
Pres., Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro 
Sec., Eleanor Donovan, Elkland 
Union County 
OUT 5 0 0. 66:6:60.650 5'0:0'5.5 6:60.08 680000000 120 100 
Pres., Frank P. Boyer, Mifflinburg 
Sec., Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia 
Venango County 
CORE i vanantecansssavaneseenntnasse< 247 100 
Pres., Lloyd M. Kingsley, Pleasantville 
Sec., Charlotte Carlberg, Pleasantville 
PRI ih. 0b-5.5.005 60:65 00. 6p Soicvisindiesivies 61 100 
Pres., Jeraldine S. Carmichael, Miller 
Park, Franklin 
Sec., Zilla EB. Griffin, Wesley 
DU CRG cecvsccncasrassninvsaserenccesas 117 100 
Pres., James D. Townley, Oil City 
See., Fleming Smith, Oil City 
Warren County 
GOUMEF ns vncecccvccavesssccevecsecceens 243 100 
Pres., Wayne Chamberlain, Sheffield 
Sec., Frances Rosenkrans, Sheffield 
WRENER. esse rncccnns cess mewesincaeeres 106 100 
Pres., Floyd W. Bathurst, Warren 
Sec., F. H. Hetrick, Warren 


Washington County 


MOOIED, v6.05 161858:010:5:5-6:0.6:0'0'0'010.9:4 0 058s 84-0: 995 100 
Pres., C. Herbert Lyon, West Browns- 
ville 
Sec., F. W. McVay, Canonsburg 
CaAMOnSburgoe_ ae co cccvccccccccccccccccess 66 74 


Pres., C. A. Mathewson, Canonsburg 
Sec., Vera Neish, Canonsburg 
Cocll Townwlip ooccvccviccccescvccccees 55 100 
Pres., G. M. Quivey, McDonald 
Sec., Sara C. Pettibon, Burgettstown 
Charlerol « .ccvesecvsccvccesvovccccsessece ot 100 
Pres., T. L. Pollock, Charleroi 
Sec., Mina Houseman, Belle Vernon 
DMT onc ttcerecn nce taeesispinecesineios 105 100 
Pres., Walter G. Patterson, Donora 
See., Charles E, Tefft, Donora 
Monongahela —acccvscccccccccccccccevece 72 100 
Pres., H. W. Crane, Monongahela 
Sec., Mary B. Collins, Monongahela 
Washington  cccscccccccesscccscs ie 155 100 
Pres., Robert Wayman, Washington 
Sec., Everette E. Moore, Washington 
Wayne County 
County Popes Repew ee Veebee sere Rs Rhee 197 98.5 
Pres., F. B. McGarry, Pleasant Mount 
Sec., H. B. Ammerman, Honesdale 
Honesdale nc vcsccccscccscccvecsccccvece 835 100 
Pres., H. F. Manbeck, Honesdale 
Sec., Mrs. Julia D. Kennedy, Honesdale 
Westmoreland County 
te iA rT erat ret ut 1130 97.9 
Pres., Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg 
Sec., Eurith Myers, Greensburg 
CLONER sa vncecscncscserie 2000000008 ae 63 100 
Pres., Donald P. Davis, Arnold 
Sec., Anne EB. Jay, Arnold 
Greenedurg «cc cecccccccsccccccccsccceses 120 100 
Pres., Ella J. Murphy, Greensburg 
Sec., Lucy L. Best, Greensburg 
TOARMOTEE ce ccccssccsesscene eeeeneaes ae 98 100 
Pres., James Lindsey, Jeannette 
Sec., F. B. Leinbach, Jeannette 
TMCPODE ccvcccccncccccccceccccnsececese 79 100 
Pres., A. B. Drumheller, Latrobe 
Sec., E. M. Stumbaugh, Latrobe 
REOROERER bv cen revvvcareccccsvesescess - 161 100 
Pres., Samuel Fausold, Monessen 
Sec., Wade F. Blackburn, Monessen 
Mount Pleasant ...ccccccccccvcvecccccce 41 100 
Pres., Orrel E. Freed, Mt. Pleasant 
Sec., Mrs. Hulda R. Lauffer, Mt. 


Pleasant 
Mount Pleasant Township .............. 79 100 
Pres., Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mt. 
Pleasant 
Sec., = Elizabeth Russell, Connells- 
ville 
New Kensington ..ccscscccccocccccccccs 150 100 


Pres., H. B. Weaver, New Kensington 
Sec., "Mary 0. Watson, New se 
®Rostraver Township ......sccccccccccces 62 100 
Pres., John A. Kopp, Belle Vernon 
Sec., Elizabeth Gess, Belle Vernon 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 
DOORRRIG sc ccc cccssencccccccccenes eeeee 38 88 
Pres., Oma Stoner, Scottdale 
Sec., Sara Engel, Scottdale 
WOMOTRTIEG 6.5. 0.0:006wc0scctedeniceceeese : re 
Pres., John R. Kurtz, Vandergrift 
Sec., M. Cornelia Mabon, Vandergrift 
Wyoming County 
OCOMMEF avas credence cacincsnceceasimeccaes 141 100 
Pres., Frank T. Dolbear, Factoryville 
Sec., Mabel Decker, Factoryville | 
York County 
OOGUEE dsvica Ronde basecuredisedoewnewes 681 100 
Pres., W. F. Wilson, York 
See., H. M. Cooper, York 
WEIMMONEN vise. sn seedicc ewes oe seisvircanens 77 100 
Pres., Mr#¢. Bess C. Henderson, Han- 


over 
Sec., N. Evelyn Brinser, Hanover 

CRORE | odiacncewvervesncheharmscess needs 364 100 
Pres., Josephine V. Miller, York 
Sec., Edna Groff, York 

State Teachers Colleges: 

PBIOOMSRUE nce rvccsesceecs esnips “ 49 100 
Pres., Edna J. Hazen, Bloomsburg. 
Sec., Pearl L. Mason, Bloomsburg 

PCRTMEOPRIA —— cvccccicwcencteccrccceuceeue 40 100 
Pres., Arthur S. Gilmore, California’ 
Sec., C. B. Wilson, California 

CHEYMEY san ccccccccccccccccescccccesces 15 100 
Pres., Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 
Sec., Mrs. Laura Waring, Cheyney 

WEURTIOR, avin wisini-es doe cenient hh ane ccenesios 28 100 
Pres., Harry S. Manson, Clarion 
Sec., Hazel Sandford, Clarion 

East Stroudsburg ..... ccc cccccccceess 46 100 
Pres., Charles J. Naegle, East Strouds- 


burg 
Sec., Carrie Ethel Baker, East Strouds- 
burg 


BGinbord sc cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 84 100 
Pres., C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Sec., Wallace J. Snyder, Edinboro 
SERMMIANR —s.c.c cb aterccwcsvesesaccicerieees 88 100 
Pres., Richard Madden, Indiana 
Sec., Clinton M. File, Indiana 
BUtStOWD ccc veccccccesccvcoceecee ee 42 100 
Pres., James Grim, Kutztown 
Sec., Ruth M. Wenrich, Kutztown 
Lock Haven ...ccccccccccccccccccscs eeee 34 100 
Pres., Allen D. Patterson, Lock Haven 
Sec., Levi J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 
Mansfield ...... Die EL Sanweet stone eccccecs 65 100 
Pres., George Cass, Mansfield 
Sec., Helen R. Jupenlaz, Mansfield 
Millersville ...ccccccccccccccccccsces eees 43 100 
Pres., S. B. Stayer, “Millersville 
Sec., Ethel J. Powell, Millersville 
Shippensburg ...cccccccccccccce 89 100 
Pres., George E. Mark. Shippensburg. 
Sec., Iona Deevers, Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock ..cccccccccccccccsccccccs 62 100 
Pres., J. L. Bisenberg, Slippery Rock 
Sec., Thos. C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock 
West Chester .........+-+- Kane 75 87 
Pres., Norman W. Cameron, ‘Ww Chester 
Sec., Grace D. McCarthy, W. Chester 
Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools: 
Albright College .......- tebenseshene 385 
Pres., W. L. Miller, Reading 
Sec., V. C. Zener, Reading 
Bucknell University .......... eoene 21 
Pres., H. P. Rainey, Lewisburg 
Sec., R. H. Rivenburg, pennies 
Cedar Crest College .......scccccoeeees 27 
Pres., Wm. F. Curtis, ‘Allentown. 
Sec., Haidee I. Wilson, Allentown 
College Misericordia ............. wee 15 
Pres., Sister Mary Loretta, Dallas. 
Sec., Sister Mary Catherine, Dallas 
Dickineon College .ccccscvccsse Rowews ae 14 
Pres., J. H. Morgan, Carliste 
Sec., C. J. Carver, Carlisl 
Downingtown Industrial and “Agricuiterel 
BCHOO] ....ccccccccccccccccccsccceces 12 
Pres., Willard W. Patton, Downingtown 
Sec., P. B. Hunt, Downingtown 
Drexel Institute .......scccccecvees . 11 
Pres., Parke R. Kolbe, Philadelphia 
Sec., L. D. Stratton, Philadelphia 


* 100% enrolment in the National Education Association. > 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Elizabethtown College ...........seee05 11 
Pres., R. W. Schlosser, Elizabethtown 


Sec., Martha Martin, Elizabethtown 


Gemeve Callege occrvcccccscscccsscsccece 
Pres., John S. McIsaac, Beaver Falls 
Sec., Mary B. Curry, Beaver Falls 


GieerE COMOGS cocccccccccscceces eevee 
Pres., E. N. Cooper, Philadelphia | 
Sec., Lauris R. Wilson, Philadelphia 


Grove City College 
Pres., W. C. Ketler, Grove City 
Sec., Chas. A. Platt, Grove City 


CUE: COMMON ins cecdececesceauceowus 
Pres., C. C. Ellis, ‘Huntingdon 
Sec., R. B. Stambaugh, Huntingdon 


Lehigh University 
Pres., L. H. Gipson, Bethlehem 
Sec., Theodore T. Lafferty, Bethlehem 


Mount St. Joseph College 
Pres., Sister Maria Kostka, 
Hill 
Sec., Sister M. Francella, Chestnut Hill 
Pennsylvania College for Women ....... 
Pres., M. Helen Marks, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Laura C. Green, Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind .. 
Pres., Mrs. Mary D. Summers, 
Philadelphia 
Sec., Ida E. Roberts, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf .. 
Pres., Ethel Bruce, Mt. Airy, Phila. 
Sec., S. H. Chambers, Mt. Airy, Phila. 


Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School .. 
Pres., C. Blaine Smathers, Scotland 
See., J. G. Allen, Scotland 


Pennsylvania State College 
Pres., B. V. Moore, State College 
Sec., Anna E. Hangen, State College 

TH TOI ik ccccdcdicrsccncescs 
Pres., Charles BE. Beury, Philadelphia. 
Sec., George E. Walk, Philadelphia 

University of Pennsylvania ........... 
Pres., BE. D. Grizzell, Philadelphia 
Sec., J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia 


University of Pittsburgh .. .......... 
Pres., C. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh — 
Sec., C. Stanton Belfour, Pittsburgh 


University School, Pittsburgh 
Pres., Guy H. Baskerville, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Earl H. Burgard, Pittsburgh 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind 
Pres., B. S. Joice, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Lois I. Clifford, Pittsburgh 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
Pres., A. C. Manning, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh 
See., Eva A. Hench, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh 


13 


24 


16 


Chestnut 


11 


82 


84 


18 


38 


84 


32 


ee 37 


10 


8 


14 


Number of Local Branches, 277 

Of the 252 Local Branches, exclusive of the 25 
Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools, but in- 
cluding all of the State Teachers Colleges, 168 or 
66.7 per cent were 100 per cent in their membership 
in the Association for 1983-34. 

The paid membership in the P.S.E.A. from De- 
cember 15, 1932, to December 15, 1933, was 50,030, 
(including 470 life members), which ‘is 88.44 per 
cent of the 62,189 certificated public school teachers 
for the year 1933-34. Beginning with the Septem- 
1933, number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


; JouRNAL each monthly issue has consisted of 61,000 
/copies or more. 


i 
i 


¥ 


National Education Association 


1. The total membership for the year was 189,173. 


| 2. This was 22 times that of 1917 and nearly 38 times 


£ 
4 
i 
t 
E 
H 


that of 1907, but approximately 9% below the 1932 
total, 207,418, and 14% below the 1931 total, 220,149. 

3. aa again won first place for largest total 
(27,770). 
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(18,446); California third (18,361); 
New York fourth (12,756); Illinois fifth (11,045); 
New Jersey sixth ‘(9,744); Michigan seventh (6,889). 
Eight states made increases ranging from 13 to 1,818. 
Two states made increases of more than a thousand 
each—Wisconsin (1,818) and Illinois (1,203). 
Wisconsin and Illinois also made the largest percent 
of increase over 1932 

States having more than 40 percent of their teachers 
enrolled were: Delaware (65%); Nevada (57%); 
Arizona (55%); Utah (46%); California (45%); Ohio 
(48%); Pennsylvania (43%). 

%. Cities having more than 2,000 members were: Phila- 
delphia (5,119); Los Angeles (4,511); Chicago (3,174); 
St. Louis (2,687); Milwaukee (2,650); Cleveland 
(2,588); Minneapolis (2,210); New York (2,184); 
Detroit (2,084); Pittsburgh (2,022). 

States having 100% counties were: Pennsylvania 
(3); Ohio (2); Utah (2); Mary!and (2); Delaware (1); 
Tennessee (1). The following counties in Pennsyl- 
vania reported 100% enrollment in 1933-34: Delaware, 
Carl G. Leech, Supt.; Pike, C. B. Dissinger, Supt.; 
Sullivan, H. R. Henning, Supt. 


4. Ohio stood second 


> 2S AF 





Members of Pennsylvania Educational 
Salesmen’s Club 


Officers 


PRESIDENT—Fred L. Ward 

First VICE-PRESIDENT—Chas. A. Miller 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—Robert T. Gemmell 
SecrRETARY—Grant A. Waddle 

TREASURER—A. E. McKinley, Jr. 


Directors 


CENTRAL—Harry J. Shaffer 
EASTERN—Norman S. Balthaser 
N. EasTerN—A. E. Rudisill 

N. WeESTERN—Clare B. Book 
SoUTHERN—A. L. Weaver 
EASTERN—Frank J. Bushemi 
WESTERN—A. H. Bagenstose 


Members 


Artley, E. Lee, Muncy—Follett Publishing Co. 

Austin, Frank F., Phila.—Milton Bradley Co. 

Anderson, Glenn W., Beaver—Scott Foresman Co. 

Barber, R. E., New York, N. Y.—American Educa- 
tional Press 

Balthaser, Norman S., Reading—Rand McNally Co. 

Bickle, Geo. B., Westlawn—American Book Co. 

Boyer, Robt. O., Reynoldsville—Lyons Carnahan Co. 

Bevan, W. E., E. Mauch Chunk—Silver Burdett Co. 

Book, Clare B., New Castle—American Book Co. 

Brady, Geo. C., Phila.—Milton Bradley Co. 

Briner, W. Grier, Narberth—Scott Foresman Co. 

Bushemi, Frank J., Yeadon—Binney and Smith Co. 

Bagenstose, A. H., Dormont—Allyn and Bacon Co. 

Burns, Thos. C., Columbus, Ohio—Literary Guild 

Burnell, Wm. P. S., Weehawken, N. J.—Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Co. 

Callanan, E. P., Pgh.—Literary Guild 

Cohen, J. J., Phila.—Literary Guild 

Compton, Chas., Columbus, Ohio—J. B. Lippincott 
(o. 


‘0. 
Conway, S. A., Harrisburg—Iroquois Pub. Co. 
Clingen, H. C., Lansdowne—The Macmillan Co. 
— Russell F. H., Phila.—Yawman and Erbe 


0. 
Carlon, Chas. B., Grove—Allyn =" Bacon Co. 
Ellis, Thos. K., Elizabeth, N. J.—L. W. Singer Co. 
Eckles, C: ee Wyncote—Gregg ue ‘Co. 

a iat Ralph, Williamsport—Southwestern Pub. 


Dennis, Paul H., Nazareth—Prentice Hall Co. 
Dubbs, Chas. R., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Gregg Publish- 


ing Co. 
— Wm. B., New York, N. Y.—Row Peterson 
0. 


Day, Henry B., Ardmore—Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

eee gg J., Lansdowne—Eberhard Faber Pen- 
cil Co. 

Greene, Frank B., Carlisle—Allyn and Bacon Co. 

Gemmell, R. T., Phila.—Binney and Smith Co. 

Gideon, Geo. D., Phila.—Franklin Pub. Co. 

Griffith, Ed. D., Trucksville—Lyons Carnahan Co. 
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Greene, W. Gordon, Pgh.—Denoyer Geppert Co. 

Gerboth, Hiram B., Mt. Lakes, N. J.—Harcourt 
Brace Co. 

Goody, J. W., Pgh.—American Book Co. 


Graham, Wm. J., Wilkinsburg—J. L. Hammett Co. 
Haynes, W. S., Greensburg—Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Hottenstein, Chas., Lebanon—Iroquois Pub. Co. 

Housknecht, R. L., Montoursville—The Macmillan 


‘0. 
Holsinger, M. L., Phila.—Milton Bradley Co. 
Hosler, Robt. B., Hatboro—Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Johnston, M. H., Erie—Milton Bradley Co. 
Knowlton, R. F., Glenside—J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Kurtz, Robt. M., Clearfield—Kurtz Bros. 
Kemmerer, Martin, Allentown—Kemmerer Paper Co. 
Keane, Harry A., Pottstown—Harry A. Keane 
House, Harry, Indiana—Scott Foresman_Co. 
Jackson, Millard H., Sharon Hill—Jos. Dixon Cru- 
cible Co. 
Lewis, R. Chas., Media—E. E. Babb Co. 
Liessman, R. H., Wilkinsburg—Frank Holton - 
Mullen, Edw. W., Pgh.—Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Myers, Bruce I., Phila.—Laurel Book Co. 
Myers, Howard R., Phila.—Educational Pub. Co. 
Montgomery, K. R., Phila.—Montgomery & Meindl 
Mooney, James E., Pgh.—Chas. Scribner Co. 
Meck, Robert S., Harrisburg—Roberts & Meck 
Miller, Chas. A., So. Brownsville—Chicago Appa- 
ratus Co. . 
McKinley, A. E., Jr., Wyncote—McKinley Pub. Co. 
McCord, Thos. T., Beaver Falls 
Mitchell, Harry, Wyomissing—Benj. Sanborn Co. 
Miller, Wm. A., Phila.—American Book Co. 
MeVay, C. S., E. Liverpool, Ohio—Little Brown Co. 
McDaniels, Chas. S., Pgh.—Allyn and Bacon Co. 
Nelson, Albert, New York, N Y.—Laidlaw Bros. 
Norman, L. G., Phila.—N. Snellenburg and Co. 
O’Donnell, Jas, H., N. Y. C.—Eagle Pencil Co. 
Peasley, Roy E., Lansdowne—Bobbs Merrill Co. 
Price, Davis E., Phila.—Eagle Pencil Co. 
Price, J. A., Jr., Greensburg—Row Peterson Co. 
Peters, Grayson J., Greensburg—The Macmillan Co. 
Renshaw, W. W., N. Y. C.—Gregg Pub. Co. 
Rogers, Norman W., Phila.—J. L. Hammett Co. 
Rubrecht, A. P., Phila.—E. E. Babb Co. 
Regis, Milton L., Baltimore, Md.—Rand McNally Co. 
Rudisill, A. E., Kingston—Scott Foresman Co. 
Scott, E. H., Drexel Hill—Chas. E. Merrill Co. 
Scott, C. G., West Chester—American Crayon Co. 
Shaffer, Harry J., Bloomsburg—The World Book Co. 
Steltz, P. J., West Conshohocken—Rand McNally 


oO. 
Schmidt, John L., Atglen 
Snead, Thos. S., Phila.—L. W. Singer Co. 
Schneider, Arthur N., Alden—Lyons Carnahan Co. 
Stiers, J. C., Wilmington, Del.—Webster Pub. Co. 
Speers, R. G., Chatham, N. J.—Electric Research 


Products 
Tieser, S. J., Phila—E. E. Babb Co. 
VanCuran, Geo. L., Grove City—Macmillan Co. 
Wineland, M. B., Pgh.—Lyons Carnahan Co. 


Waddle, Grant A., New Castle—American Crayon 
Co. 


Weaver, A. L., Carlisle—Benj. Sanborn Co. 
Waener, C. L., Latrobe—Rand McNally Co. 

Work, H. B., Harrisburg—Rand McNally Co. 
Wintermuth, Fred L., Kingston—Fred Wintermuth 
Ward, Fred L., Clearfield—Kurtz Bros. 

Waldie, Conrad T., Springfield—American Book Co. 
Watkins, D. D., Brownsville—Silver Burdett Co. 
Waterbor, G. R., Easton—Macmillan Co. 

Williams, T. J., Phila.—Beckley Cardy Co. 
Weaver, Warren C., Pgh.—Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Zerbe, A. F., Phila.—World Book Co. 





Are Our Schools Training Too Well? 
(From page 358) 


dren to want to swim in a clean pool but it is 
impossible for many of them to afford it. It 
is not difficult to teach young men and women 
to enjoy tennis and golf, but the accessibility 
of courts and courses is the problem. It is not 
difficult to teach children the desire to read but 
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the library is far from being a universally ac- 
cessible institution. 

It is not a difficult matter to teach ideals to 
children, ideals of good citizenship; ideals of 
social behaviour; ideals of tolerance; ideals of 
cooperation; ideals of fair play; and ideals of 
service. Those engaged in school work who 
have maintained close contact with youth know 
the thoroughness with which this idealism has 
been taught. Students will make and respect 
their laws; illustrations by scores could be 
given of elections held and student officers 
elected without political machinations. Chil- 
dren are tolerant of each other’s religious 
views. They hold few prejudices. Their social 
activities indicate the truth of this statement. 
But once thrown in contact with adult society 
and much of their idealism is lost through dis- 
illusionment. If we could rear one gentration 
of children under normal public school condi- 
tions society would be revolutionized. Children 
believe that democracy will give them equal 
rights, privileges, and opportunities, but once 
they find out how adult society is using dem- 
ocratic devices and institutions, the idealism is 
dissipated. These ideals should be taught but 
the point is that the mere teaching and prac- 
tice of this idealism under school conditions are 
not sufficient. 

The school is artificial and can be conducted 
as we desire to conduct it. It has had remark- 
able growth and has done effective work. 
Countless thousands are graduating and at- 
tempting to carry out the teachings of the 
school room, but the conditions of environment 
are changed. From a society which is fairly 
free of social stratification and class prejudice 
they find themselves in a world where “the 
millionaire calls the poor man a Bolshevist and 
the poor man calls the millionaire a capitalist.” 
He has been told of his great opportunities only 
to find his opportunity consists of his ability 
to sell his services to some employer whom he 
cannot meet and never know. He finds him- 
self in a world which he has been taught pos- 
sesses untold wealth in natural resources only 
to find that he cannot properly feed, clothe, 
provide shelter, recreation for himself as he 
has been taught by society in its schools to 
do. He finds many who are undeservingly poor 
in a world of wealth. He has been faught the 
greatness of machinery as a means of lightening 
the load of man and of providing large quan- 
tities of goods for use only to discover that 
although this machinery can produce twenty 
times as rapidly as in his father’s time, he is 
not twenty times better off. He finds that the 
philosophy that a man “gets what he is worth” 
is translated into meaning that a lot of people 
are not worth much. He has been taught that 
every human being possesses sufficient energy, 
rightly directed, to produce sufficient for all 

(Turn to page 394) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
12th Year Book, N.E.A. Department of 
Superintendence. Ben G. Graham, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Chairman 
of the Commission. 383 pp. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. $2 

A handbook for superintendents, school board 
members, and others interested in school ad- 
ministration. It brings together in brief form 
the essential elements demanded by the critical 
school problems of today. 


A HIsToRY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. James Mulhern, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. 714 pp. Illus. Published by the 
author 


A history of education in Pennsylvania which 
aims to bring about “a better understanding of 
modern educational practices in Pennsylvania 
and a more complete and accurate evaluation 
of a rich historical past and of an inheritance 
transmitted from that past to present and fu- 
ture generations in the State.” It traces the 
evolution of secondary or intermediate educa- 
tion from its colonial beginnings until the close 
of the nineteenth century. Part I discusses the 
beginnings of secondary education in Pennsyl- 
vania; Part II, the rise and development of the 
academy; Part III, the public high school. A 
bibliography of 64 pages and an index are 
included. ; 


An ANALYSIS OF OFFICE OccUPATIONS. Ralph S. 
Rowland, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
and Earl P. Strong, Punxsutawney High 
School. 44 pp. Published by the authors. 
$0.75 

Information concerning twenty-eight of the 
more important office occupations has been 
brought together in a chart which appears in 
the center of this booklet. For each of the 
twenty-eight the chart gives information as to 
the nature of the work, duties and qualifica- 
tions of the worker, and placement and promo- 
tion of the worker. This information occupies 
twenty-two columns, which have been thor- 


oughly discussed in preceding pages to make 
the chart more meaningful. A general bibliog- 
raphy and a special bibliography complete the 
book. The special bibliography lists books for 
each of the twenty-eight occupations. The 
booklet should be useful in several different 
commercial courses, in civics and guidance 
courses, and for vocational counselors and em- 
ployers of office workers. 


THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE LIB- 
ERAL ARTS COLLEGE. James S. Kinder. 160 
pp. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. C. $1.50 

The study of 116 colleges and 11 universities 
deals with internal administration with relation 
to the determination of policies, administrative 
types, functions, interrelation of functions, and 
the status of the faculty. The fundamental 
principles of administration are formulated and 
their relation to present practices shown. The 
college and university administrator will find 
them a workable guide for the executive, in- 
structional, personnel, business and finance, re- 
search and public service, and publicity and 
public. relations units of administration. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR RURAL-SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Frank W. Cyr. 158 pp. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. C. $1.75 

Allocation of responsibilities in the adminis- 
tration of schools in rural areas, with special 
reference to the county. What authorities are 
responsible for the administration of public 
schools in rural areas? Who determines the 
personnel of the teaching staff, the textbooks 
used, the budget, etc.? The present study an- 
swers these questions, and proposes guiding 
principles for the reorganization of the school 
administration to meet the demand of rural 
people for greater equality of educational op- 
portunity. 


JuNIoR GRAMMAR. Maude Burbank Harding. 
182 pp. Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., 

N. Y. C. $0.85 
A text for the needs of schools as they exist 
today. Each part of speech is considered from 
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its simplest aspect to the point where it touches 
the transition line to other languages, and many 
advanced uses are given to help students of 
foreign languages to understand English syntax. 
The teacher’s judgment and the pupil’s need 
will determine the extent to which this text 
is followed. For the encouragement of inde- 
pendent effort and individual responsibility, the 
correct diagrams for all lessons except tests are 
available in the back of the book. Written 
simply and clearly, with an emphasis that 
catches the attention, and with varied forms of 
repetition which aid retentiveness of memory. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ConraD. Frank W. Cushwa. 
436 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $1.25 

The materials chosen for this introduction to 
Joseph Conrad, the great stylist and narrator, 
come from autobiography, from letters, and 
from tales and longer narratives. All of it is 
Conrad’s own writing, except such linkings or 
explanatory notes as the editor thought nec- 
essary to give a consecutive character to the 
whole. The book shows the many phases of 
Conrad’s art, brilliant, often subtle, sometimes 
a bit obscure. It gives the basis for a knowl- 
edge, an understanding of the man, in order 
that one may read his works aright. The em- 
phasis is on his skill as a narrator, so some of 
the most interesting of his shorter works are 
included. A map with key of his travels is 
inside the covers of the book; a chronological 
table of his life and works, suggestions for 
further reading, questions and topics for dis- 
cussion, and a glossary complete the volume. 


Tue Parts Pact. Arthur Charles Watkins. 128 
pp. Harcourt, Brace and Co. Cloth-covered, 
$0.75; paper-covered, $0.25 

A clear, concise statement regarding the his- 
tory and operation of the Paris Pact which may 
be used in high schools in connection with his- 
tory work. 


Stories OF SHEPHERD Lire. Annie Johnson 
Burns. 124 pp. Illus. American 

Shepherd life with its beautiful lessons in 
morals and its many appealing things in art 
and the practical life of the everyday world 
holds an interest for men, women, and children 
of all ages. These stories are about sheep and 
lambs, spinning and weaving at home, and tales 
from long ago. 


LATIN FoR TopAy. Mason D. Gray and Thornton 
Jenkins. 206 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.80 

This second-year Latin course has been re- 
vised to give prominence to grammar, to in- 
crease the amount of Latin writing, and to add 
two new sections: 
“Questions for Comprehension or Review.” Op- 
tional lessons are designated. 
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Our LITTLE FRIENDS OF THE ARABIAN DESERT, ADI 
AND Hampa. Frances Carpenter. 232 pp. 
American Book Co. 


One of a series of home-life readers, for the 
elementary grades. The stories give the daily 
life, stressing the influence of native environ- 
ment on manners and customs. The ideal of 
world friendship and interdependence under- 
lies the plan of the series. In this book we 
have a year’s cycle of an Arabian boy and 
girl—long journeys by camel caravan; rest in 
an oasis; periods of plenty and of famine. Text 
abundantly illustrated in color, by Curtiss 
Sprague. 


Tue Story Book or THINGS WE Use. In four 
parts: Food, Clothes, Houses, and Trans- 
portation. Printed by offset lithography and 
illustrated in seven colors. Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Winston. Each part $.60 


The stories tell about the most important 
things in a child’s life. While factual in con- 
tent, they are simply written from a child’s 
point of view. Every page has a big picture. 
Delightful story books for grades one, two, 
and three. 


EXERCISES AND TESTS IN INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. 
David E. Smith, W. D. Reeve, and E. L. 
Morss. 112 pp. Ginn. $0.36 

This book for drill and test purposes includes 
ten units, or over 2500 exercises. It furnishes 
abundant drill in the fundamental processes of 
algebra, with emphasis upon the essentials 
needed in subsequent work in science and 
mathematics. The pages of the book are per- 
forated; it is bound in a sturdy cover. 


THE CURRICULUM READERS. Pre-primer: PtLay- 
MATES, 56 pp. Primer: FRIENDS FOR EVERY- 
DAY, 156 pp.; First Reader: Frrenps in Town 
AND Country, 192 pp.; Second Reader: 
FRIENDS HERE AND Far Away, 262 pp.; Third 
Reader: FriENDS AROUND THE WORLD, 333 
pp. Clara B. Baker, Mary M. Reed, and 
Edna D. Baker. Illus. by Vera S. Norman. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

These readers aim to enrich and extend the 
child’s experiences, to arouse new interests and 
suggest many types of activities. Delightful 
repetitive stories interpret the meaning and 
value of the child’s own environment. Much 
care given to a selected vocabulary. 


Basy ANIMALS ON THE Farm. Kate E. Agnew} 


154 pp. Illus. World t placi d, 


and Margaret Coble. 
Book Co. $0.68 

A supplementary reader with a background 

of farm life. The book provides the needed 

foundation for an activity unit built around 

farm life. The content will enrich the child's 

experience as well as increase his vocabulary. 
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SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Madeleine L. Slade, 
Mabel H. Hurley, and Kathryn L. Clippin- 
ger. 230 pp. Ginn. $1.32 

Through their student-placement activities 
the authors of this book, who are experienced 
teachers of secretarial subjects, have constant 
contacts with the business office. The text of- 
fers a fund of pertinent, practical, and undupli- 
eated information concerning general office 
routine and equipment that is of the utmost 
value to any commercial-course pupil during 
the last year of high school. Exercise material, 
which consists of questions and class discus- 
sions, secretarial assignments, and four projects 
which review the entire text, is very good. The 
book is up-to-date in its information concern- 
ing postage rates, telegrams and cablegrams, 
and the like. It has a pleasing type page, an 
abundance of illustrations, and pertinent quota- 
tions which introduce each chapter. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES. W. A. Gran- 
ville. Revised by P. F. Smith and J. S. 
Mikesh. 212 pp. and 43 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1.60 

Improvements in content and arrangement, 

new problems, and a modernized and more at- 
tractive format characterize this revision of a 
popular trigonometry. The revised edition 
places more emphasis on trigonometric func- 
tions dissociated from a right triangle. This 
functional aspect is presented clearly, simply, 
and effectively in the opening chapters. Fol- 
lowing them are two chapters with applications 
both with and without logarithms. By this 
plan the applications are completed before 
trigonometric analysis is taken up. The four- 
place Granville tables, which made possible 
uniform four-figure accuracy ‘in calculations, 
are retained. 


My GEOGRAPHY WoRKBOOK to accompany OurR 
NEIGHBORS NEAR AND Far. Frances Carpen- 
ter. 96 pp. American 


A book which will help the student record 
the things he has learned from “Our Neighbors 
Near and Far.” All types of exercises and map 
work are included. At the bottom of each page 
are the numbers of the pages in the geography 
which the pupil must have read to do the 
things listed. 





Culture, in the deeper issues, is no smooth, 
It is no carefully 
It is 
the passionate and imaginative instinct for 
things that are distinguished, heroic, and rare. 
It is the subtilizing and deeping of the human 


»spirit in presence of the final mystery.—John 


Cowper Powys 
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Books Received 


Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
CHARACTER EDUCATION IN SOVIET Russia. Wm. 
C. Trow. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. 
BS Ae DK 
A First Book In CHEMistTrY. Robert H. Brad- 
bury. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 


COLLEGE PuHysICcAL Scrence. An _ orientation 


course. Paul McCorkle and J. Arthur 
Lewis, State Teachers College, West 
Chester. $2 


Blue Ribbon Books, 306 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
FACSIMILES OF Famous AMERICAN DOCUMENTS 
& Letters. Collected and Arranged by 
Edward C. Boykin. $2 
Doubleday-Doran & Co., 
Nz ¥iz 
PECHEUR D’ISLANDE. Pierre Loti. Edited by 
Colman Dudley Frank. 215 pp. $.80 
Harcourt Brace and Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. Es 
ARROWSMITH. Sinclair 
Barbara G. Spayd. $1 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
HEATH GERMAN Reapincs. Harold W. Soule. 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
MOopERN EUROPEAN EDUCATORS AND THEIR WORK. 
Adolph E. Meyer. $2.50 


Inc., Garden City, 


Lewis. Edited by 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Precious Books. Jessie Gillespie. A. T. Wal- 
raven Book Cover Co., Dallas, Texas. 

THE ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS. Warren R. Good. 
Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. $0.50. 

YoutH Never Comes AGAIN. Clinch Calkins. 
The Committee on Unemployed Youth, 
450 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 

The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C:: PartT-TIME SECONDARY 
ScHoots, Department of the Interior. 





Intelligence is what you get from home. 
Common sense you must develop yourself. 
Learning is what you obtain in school. Know- 
ledge is what the world hands you. Judgment 
comes only with the years. Experience is a 
bitter medicine administered by life itself, and 
must be taken with a bit of conscience. Wis- 
dom is a phantom often chased but seldom 
overtaken. Success or failure is a matter of 
opinion. Reputation is the golden scale. Con- 
tentment is the final objective—Buckeye, Arch- 
bold, Ohio 




















CHARLES E. BeEury, president of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, was elected president of 
the Association of College Presidents of Penn- 
sylvania at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in Harrisburg in January. Other officers 


elected were George L. Omwake, Ursinus 
College, secretary-treasurer, and Samuel B. 
Linhart, University of Pittsburgh, member of 
the executive committee. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEwIs, president of Lafayette 
College, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges at its twenty-third 
annual meeting at St. Louis. 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS of the third year of the 
unemployment rehabilitation classes conducted 
by the school district of Williamsport cooperat- 
ing with the employment committee of the 
Williamsport Chamber of Commerce has been 
published in booklet form. The publication de- 
scribes the experiments in adult education for 
unemployed persons in different fields. The 
doubtful experiments are described along with 
the successful ones. G. H. Parkes, director of 
vocational education, requests comments and 
reports from other communities experimenting 
with the same problems. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITy’s board of directors 
has endorsed the plan of President G. Morris 
Smith to erect four new buildings, to enlarge 
the facilities for health and recreation, and to 
increase the endowment by $500,000 to carry 
the function of the university to an increasingly 
useful and inspiring ‘evel. The expansion plan 
will call for an expenditure of $1,000,000. The 
four buildings to be erected are a gymnasium 
or recreation building, a new classroom build- 
ing, an addition to the library, and a new home 
for the conservatory of music. 


To West FINLEY Townsuip, Pa., went Henry 
Ford to visit the birthplace of the man who 
wrote “McGuffey’s Readers.” He inspected the 
crumbling house in which William Holmes 
McGuffey was born in 1800, found the timbers 
firm enough to permit reconstruction, took an 
option on the place with plans to make it a 
memorial. Motorman Ford owns many a man- 
uscript and first edition of the famed readers 
compiled by William, one time president of 
Miami University, Ohio, and his younger 
brother Alexander.—Time. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING of the University 
of Pittsburgh received a grant of $300,000 for 
labor approved by County Administrator 
James Lyall Stuart of the Civil Works Admin- 
istration in an effort to complete the building 
by February 15. Under the proposal, presented 
by Chancellor John Bowman of the university, 
at least 1,000 men were to work at a labor 
cost of $300,000, with the university furnishing 
more than $250,000 worth of materials. 


Is THERE MORE than one of the 2,584 school 
boards of the State that has on its membership 
a mother and her son? That situation seems to 
be unique in Highspire, Pa., where Mrs. Bessie 
Poorman and her son, Edgar S. Etter, are 
members. 


A cHorus of teachers and parents of Dela- 
ware County has been organized under the 
auspices of the Delaware County League of 
Home and School Associations. The purpose 
of the organization is to afford a medium for 
bringing parents and teachers together on 
common ground for emotional and intellectual 
uplift and development and to provide an 
opportunity for the integration of parent-teacher 
interests through social as well as musical 
activities. Plans are being made for the initial 
concert to be held in the spring. The chorus 
is under the direction of Gerald B. Fadden, 
supervisor of music in the Prospect Park 
schools and chairman of music for the League. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION, a_ characteristic 
Shavian satire, and “Shall We Join the Ladies,” 
a problem mystery bearing Barrie’s delightful 
stamp, were the offerings of Abington High 
School’s faculty players in their ninth annual 
scholarship presentation, given December 14 
and 16 in the school auditorium. The dramatic 
director of the players is Mrs. Zaidee Garr 
Wyatt, head of the English department. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL HISTORY conference for 
teachers of history in the high schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges of Western Pennsylvania 
will be held at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Saturday, March 17, under the auspices of the 
department of history and the extension di- 
vision of the university. The guest speaker will 
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be Carl Wittke, professor and head of the de-f 


partment of history in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Safeguard Pupils from the many Health Hazards car- 
ried over from year to year by the use of the same 


Textbooks. 


Save money for the taxpayers by making 


the School books last fully twice as long. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





AMONG THE VISITING PROFESSORS to be in resi- 
dence at the 1934 summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh are the following: LeRoy 
A. King, University of Pennsylvania, educa- 
tional administration; R. R. Aurner, University 
of Wisconsin, commercial education; and Mabel 
Snedaker, University of Iowa, elementary edu- 
cation. 


WEsT CHESTER school children are now learn- 
ing their lessons to the hum of a motion picture 
camera. The pictures are used as a source of 
entertainment as a special reward to certain 
eligible sections, in addition to classroom work. 
There are a few “Mickey Mouse” cartoons to 
be found among the 60 films which are owned 
by the public schools. Chalmers T. Miller, 
secretary to the school board, is in charge of 
the equipment and acts almost exclusively as 
the operator of thé projector. Since the open- 
ing of school in September he has shown the 
films before the students in 173 classes, mostly 
in grades one to six, about 122 times. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEw ERA was the theme 
of the symposium for Abington High School’s 
sixth annual mid-term commencement, held in 
the school auditorium, Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 26. The three-minute talks given by honor 
members of the graduating class fell into two 
groups, connected by an introductory speaker. 
Speeches presenting the conflicting views on 
free schools in Pennsylvania in 1834: The 
Attitude of the Conservatives, Religious Oppo- 
sition, The Stand Taken by the Ignorant, What 
the Aristocrats Said, and The Plea of Thaddeus 
Stevens. Speeches presenting typical reaction 
to the school situation today: An Analysis of 
the Crisis, Representing the Tax Payer, How 
the Legislators Have Met It, The Workman’s 
Point of View, According to the Governor of 
Indiana, Our Governor’s Advice, The Thought- 
ful Parent Speaks, Education for Girls, What 
American Youth Expects, and The New Deal 
in Education. 





Springfield, Mass. 


THE WILLIAM WELLS Younc Memorial School, 
Wellsville, with 45 pupils enrolled published 
Vol. I, No. I, of a mimeographed publication 
in December. This paper, The Cycle, received 
a letter of commendation from Richard Young 
of the Richard Young Company (Leather) of 
New York City, who founded the school. Mr. 
Young stated that he was “willing to give $500 
to the development of the usefulness of this 
school paper, or if it is thought best to use 
such an amount for the creation of a perma- 
nent fund, the income from which to be used 
in the interest of the school, or in benevolent, 
philanthropic, or educational work in Wells- 
ville.” The school gratefully accepted the fund. 
C. O. Bird is the principal of the school. 


A CONFERENCE of the supervising principals of 
Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, and Delaware 
Counties (Southeastern Pennsylvania) was 
organized January 10 at the University of 
Pennsylvania. This is a voluntary organization 
the purpose of which is to facilitate an ex- 
change of experiences in order that each super- 
vising principal may attack his problems with 
an enriched background. Through it an 
attempt is also to be made to give more con- 
certed cooperation in the solution of the press- 
ing educational problems of the State. Of the 
seventy-five supervising principals invited to 
attend, forty-five were present. The problems 
presented, the experiences related, and the en- 
suing discussion indicated in a very effective 
manner the value of the conference. The con- 
ference was called by James C. Miller, LeRoy 
A. King, and Theodore L. Reller of the division 
of educational administration of the school of 
education, University of Pennsylvania. While 
they will continue to assist in the work in 
every way possible, it is an independent, volun- 
tary conference of supervising principals. 





It’s not the education one gets, but what one 
uses, that really counts—Nebraska Journal 
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BY OUR SERVICES 
Thousands of Teachers Have Been Promoted—Hundreds of Faculties Have Been Improved 
Enroll Early—List Vacancies Promptly 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennypacker 1223 








618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


A distinctive personnel service, of especial appeal to employers who appreciate 
careful work, and to candidates of more than mediocre qualifications 
Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 














New Books Widely Used 
in Pennsylvania 


CHAMPION ARITHMETICS, by Brown, 
Mirick, Guy and Eldredge. One of the 
high points of this series is a new method 
of teaching multiplication facts by number 
areas. This and other unique and up-to- 
the-minute features make the CHAMPION 
ARITHMETIC SERIES one of the finest 
on the market. 


OUR NATION HISTORY SERIES, by 
Barker, Webb and Dodd. OUR NATION 
BEGINS, for fifth grade; OUR NATION 
GROWS UP, for sixth grade; OLD 
EUROPE AND OUR NATION, for 
seventh grade. “Most satisfactory. Books 
are interesting and understandable,” says 
one superintendent. These texts meet the 
state syllabus requirements. They are 
simply and well written and beautifully 
illustrated. 


If you plan to change texts we 
shall be glad to send sample copies 
for examination. Please state grade. 
You can get in touch with our 
Pennsylvania representatives at the 
addresses below. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
131 E. 23rd St., New York City 


J. A. PRICE, Jr. W. B. DICKSON 
608 Ridgeway Ave., 121 Chester Pike, 
Greensburg Norwood 




















Coraopotis teachers continue their profes- 
sional studies. During 1933 Adaline Dull, a 
graduate of the two-year course of State 
Teachers College, California, received her 
bachelor’s degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Mary A. Crawford and Ross Rhine 
received their masters’ degrees from the same 
institution. Mabel Platt, Hannah Bechtel, and 
Emily Jones received their masters’ degrees 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
J. C. Werner, supervising principal, received 
his Ph. D. degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh: At the present time 27.5 per cent of 


Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 64th Year 
205 N. Seventh St. Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















the teachers employed in the junior and senior 
high school hold masters’ degrees. 

LewissurG HicH ScHooL, under the direction 
of Elizabeth Curry, and with the help of the 
entire teaching faculty, has been putting on a 
series of forensic programs. During the year 
the programs have included music, one-act 
plays, science programs, typing drills, and other 
activities of the school. These have been well 
attended. No charge is made for admission. 
H. E. Stover is supervising principal. 

Hickory Townsuip of Mercer County com- 
memorated Education Week by a Patron’s Day 
in the schools. Parents were urged to visit their 
school during the day and in the evening. L. 
H. Beller talked to a group of parents in the 
high school auditorium on the Meaning of Edu- 
cation in Democracy. Many parents availed 
themselves of the opportunity to become better 
acquainted with their schools and the things 
they are attempting to do. 

THe ALaskA LINE is sponsoring a_ special 
cruise for teachers this year, which will start 
at Seattle on July 31. It is a University of 
Washington Summer School Cruise to Alaska, 
with credit. 

An innovation for the travel-minded is the 


Alaska Line’s new “good natured” map of 


Alaska, just off the press. This map depicts i 
an amusing manner, the important industries 
and attractions of the territory. It has educa: 
tional value. This “good-natured” map, in full 
colors, will be sent to teachers free. Write to 


L. W. Baker, Traffic Manager, Room 443, Pielf 


Two, Seattle. 
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Problems of Mutual Interest 
oved (From page 374) 
profession of Pennsylvania in no spirit of com- Leadin g Educators } 
plaint. It is rather with the sincere hope that 
such a presentation of these problems will Recommend 
1223 tend to safeguard commendable practices and 
to lead to further improvement in the selec- ROYA L 
tion of textbooks and other school supplies, 
——— f as well as strengthen the bonds of friendship, PORTABLE 
consideration and respect that the members of ; 
St the teaching profession and the members of “an ~~ 
s. our organization have for one another. . 
_ Muncy-Muncy Creek Public Schools 
Eugene P. Bertin, Supervising Principal 
Muncy, Pa. 
sa Life Span: Time in School and Out 
al PAY AS YOU USE IT! 
NCY 
Recent tests prove that 
— students make better prog- 
enna. ress with a Royal Port- 
as able. Themes, notes, and 
—_ other class assignments 
. are legible...easier to read 
ae —and grade! ¢ Teachers 
ea also find the Royal in- 
rection SRO valuable for classroom 
Age 1-6 records, personal corre- 
of the 
spondence, etc. * Royals 
pcan are easy to use! Sturdy. 
e year war oa Term payments, if desired. 
one-act : . See nearest dealer or send 
1 other an ae for interesting literature. 
phew Royal T riter Company, Inc 
A oyal Typewri , Inc. 
a 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
7 com- 
1’s Day 
it the | OBSERVATIONS: 
po the A. Span of life (full circle): 3 score and ten years (70) 
f Edu 8. Four Phases: Age Years % of Life Span Primary Educational Responsibility 
seine 1. Pre-school 1- 6 6.00 8.6 Parental Education and Direction 
ine 2. Extra-school 6-18 10.58 15.1 Parental Education and Direction 
thing 3. School 6-18 1.42 2.0 Scholastic Education and Direction 
4. Post-school 19-70 52.00 74.3 Self-Education and Direction . 
special® ¢ Ab , : a : . 
11 start? “ ““esences, Inattentiveness, Indispositions, procedures for parents to practice in 
sity of Incapacities, Non-Learning Activities educating their children? 
Alaska would further reduce No. 3 H. What relation has adult education to the 
D. Are the expected accomplishments of the problem here implied? : 
is the school proportionate with the time 1 What outside social and quasi-educational 
nap of allotted to the school? gael a bw a articulate 
sats int E. P ; with? o what extent? 
sae ay bse a time ps _— ad J. The importance of self-management for the 
aa aa ee ae See individual through the acquisition of 
. 7 ull So sound and adequate informations, abili- 
in - F. Is the responsibility assumed by the parent ties, skills, habits, attitudes, motives, 
rite We commensurate with the amount of out- realizations, standards, ideals, apprecia- 
3, Pier of-school time? tons. 
















| G. Should there be specific formal educational 



























K. How does the P-T-A fit into this picture? 
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@ THESE BOOKS meet in full the recommendations of the new E 


Course of Study in Music for Pennsylvania 
tion oO 


THE MUSIC HOUR = 


McCONATHY - MIESSNER - BIRGE - BRAY WE DO OUR Part carriec 
plan f 


offers complete basic materials for the elementary school, organized according to the [ groups 
most approved procedures for relating the music program, both vocal and instrumental, [the sc 
with the social program of the school: history, civics, geography, literature appreciation, | Mrs. J 
art appreciation — illustrations in three and four colors; “‘listening lessons” and instru- § chairm 


Duri 
Depart 





mental correlations; folk dancing; creative activities. The 

knowir 

County 
MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES |< 
McCONATHY - BEATTIE - MORGAN ag 
carries forward this educational program into the junior high years, through an organ- — d 
ization of the music into 14 units of study which link beautiful music with the other rai 
subjects in the curriculum. With its striking “‘silver”’ cloth binding and illustrations in Jo ccion 


black and white and some in four colors, it has been called the most beautiful school f joaders 
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Education Citizenship Project in 
Delaware County 


During October the American Citizenship 
Department of the Delaware County Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in cooperation with 
the Delaware County League of Women Voters, 
carried to successful completion a practical 
plan for constructively acquainting these two 
groups of women citizens with the facts about 
the school situation, under the leadership of 
Mrs. J. Osborne Hopwood of Primos, who is 
chairman of both county departments. 


The fact-finding plan was two fold: First, 
knowing the facts about schools in Delaware 
County by Observation, for which pilgrimages 
were planned to various type schools from the 
most primitive one-room country school, where 
the teacher is janitor, fireman, and nurse as 
well, to the wonder suburban schools, with 
departmental work and million dollar build- 
ings, and second, by an Open Forum for dis- 
cussion of school problems, with educators as 
leaders. 

The project was carried out exactly as 
planned. A large group of club women, driv- 
ing their own cars, toured the county schools, 
unannounced, covering the entire county in 
three consecutive Fridays. It was warm sunny 
October weather fortunately, and box lunches 
were carried and eaten in the autumn woods 
along the way. On the trip to historic old 
Tinicum Island schools, where Pennsylvania 
settlers first came, lunch was eaten on ground 
overlooking the Delaware just where Governor 
Prinze once lived. 


The object lesson of these pilgrimages sank 
deep into the hearts of the visitors. One dis- 
trict so limited as to educational opportunity 
and another so able to give its children every- 
thing money could buy, seemed strangely un- 
just to everyone. 


On November 10, the all-day Forum was held 
in Upper Darby Junior High School, the last 
word in modern school buildings. In the 
morning a student assembly program was given 
with a hundred club women as guests. It was 
an Armistice Day ceremony and from the first 
clear call to the colors and the reverent salute 
to the flag, to the last note of the national 
anthem sung by twelve hundred young voices, 
and the lovely taps from a distance, it was a 
practical citizenship lesson. In the afternoon 
Carl Leech, superintendent of schools for Dela- 
ware County, and George Cressman, assistant 
Superintendent for Chester County, spoke on 
“Equalizing Educational Opportunity in Penn- 
Sylvania,” and George Dillworth, a member 
of the Upper Darby school board, sounded the 
Spiritual note in his theme “The Things in 
Education that Money Can Not Buy.” 
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A LOAN OF 


$100 


or *200 or *300 


or some amount in between 


One teacher writes, 
¢=& private and eourteous service 
Hundreds of 
such unsolicited letters from teachers 
indicate the satisfaction you will find 
if you use the special Household 
Loan Plan for School Teachers when 
you find it necessary to borrow. 

Your signature is the only one we 
need. Your word is believed. Your 
affairs are discussed with no one else. 
You may borrow $300 or less; 
your financial problem at once; and 


is most appreciated.” 







part 


* Your 


solve 


repay monthly out of your salary 


over as long as 20 months. 
Come in if convenient. 


Or the entire transaction 


will be completed privately and promptly by mail. 


HOUSEHOLD’S RATE REDUCED 


On $300 loans Household’s new rate is 242% monthly. 
Our regular rates apply on loans below $300. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 

ALTOONA, Sth Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 

CHESTER, 3rd Floor, 
Crozer Bldg. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 
Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT. Sth Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 


NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 

NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 
6thFl., 1317 Walnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 

READING, 3rd Floor, 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

WILKES-BARRE, 6th Floor. 
W. B. Deposit & Savings 
Bank Bldg 

You«. 4th Floor, Schmidt 


POCO O OOOO OOOO EEO OE EEEEEEES OE SEEEEE SEES ES ESEEESESSEOESES EEE SESED 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





ING Se ae ea ne 

Home Phone....... ARERR Serco Soe 
Amount I wish to borrow $ ..My salary is $....... 

! teach at....... . 
It is understood this i inquiry eens not 4 lines me to ‘eee or 


put me to any expense 
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Are Our Schools Trained Too Well? 
(From page 384) 


his needs, but he is no longer able to direct his 
energy. ‘That function has been taken from 
him. He finds that the aim of economic life is 
to produce values and not plenty. He is 
stunned for a moment when he observes the 
conflict of teaching and practice. However, he 
adjusts himself, which means that he forgets 
his teaching and “does as the Romans do.” 
Commencement speakers usually insinuate that 
now the pupil will really find out life as it is. 
In brief, education is a highly artificial and 
idealized life. ‘The schools have done their 
share, but something else remains for society 
to do. Social life cannot be changed by the 
schools alone. If social progress is desired there 
must be more done than merely having the 
child informed. It must furnish the means and 
opportunity for teaching to be translated into 
practice. If with all our power we cannot give 
children the opportunity we should not teach 
them the unattainable. Society owes something 
more to the individuals than training; it owes 
the opportunity to put the training into prac- 
tice. It is heartless and discouraging for society 
to hold out promises of the rewards of training 
if after the training has been received the re- 
wards are withdrawn. 


Every child has the right, no matter what 
his parents’ lot, to equality of opportunity. 
Every child must not only be taught how to 
keep his body healthy, he must be given the 
opportunity to do it. Every child must not only 
be taught the proper food to eat and the proper 
shelter to have, he must be given the oppor- 
tunity to secure it. Every child must not only 
be taught the principles of good citizenship, he 
must be given the opportunity to put principles 
in operation. Every child must not only be 
taught avocational interests and proper recrea- 
tion, he must be given an opportunity to ex- 
ercise those interests. Every child must not 
only be trained in a worthy vocation, he must 
be given the opportunity to utilize his training. 
The first the school finds as its task assigned by 
society; the second is as yet but little provided 
for. Every child is entitled, regardless of times 
and conditions and regardless of the situation 
of his parents, to adequate food, clothing, shel- 
ter, recreation, education, and opportunity. 





CuEyYNEY Day was celebrated at the State 
Teachers College, Cheyney, on October 14. The 
exercises of this day are designed to present 
the work of the school to thoughtful and influ- 
ential citizens and to arouse their active in- 
terest and cooperation not only in this work 
but in the whole question of developing a pro- 
gressive participating Negro citizenship. 
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Nature Contest 


The Carnegie Museum in collaboration with 
the Associated Science Groups, is holding a 
Nature Contest on May 19, 1934, in the Educa- 
tion Room of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

There will be two groups: Group I for ele- 
mentary school pupils (Grades 4 through 6) at 
10:30 a.m. Group II for junior-senior high 
schools at 1:00 p.m. 

To enter the contest each pupil is asked to 
send an entry blank properly filled out to 
Millie R. Turner, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
before May 1, 1934. Teachers or pupils may 
write to Miss Turner for blanks and study lists. 
The latter give the nature items on which the 
contest will be based. 





Tue Home Economics department of the Por- 
ter Township school at Reinerton teaches many 
practical things not found in textbooks. The 
girls have a dining room, independent of the 
school cafeteria, in which they may entertain 
and gain practice in serving. They have fur- 
nished and decorated a bedroom. They learned 
thus the cost of furniture. Now they are learn- 
ing how to care for these rooms. The depart- 
ment is organized to meet the requirements of 
the George Reed Act. 





Necrology 


Mrs. WILLIAM Brice, JR., Bedford, former 
president of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, died January 10. 


Anna C. Lecky, a teacher in the Daniel 
Webster school, Pittsburgh, died on December 
18, 1933. 

Harry S. HALL, supervisor in the department 
of compulsory attendance of Pittsburgh schools 
since 1915, died December 21, 1933. 


FLORENCE A. DEIBeERT, for fifteen years a teacher 
in Reading grade schools, died February 9 
after a short illness. 

Otto Meyers, 55, head of the department of 
industrial arts in Joseph Johns Junior High 
School, Johnstown, was killed by an automo- 
bile while crossing a street on January 28. 

NETTIE SEALEY, who was a teacher in the sew- 
ing department of Lower Merion Junior High 
School during the past six years, died suddenly 
January 23. Miss Sealey was graduated from 
the Langhorne High School in June, 1922, and 
from Pennsylvania State College in 1926, in 
the home economics department. She taught 
two years in the Langhorne-Middletown High 
School, and the fall of 1928 came to Lower 
Merion Junior High School where she assumed 
full charge of the work in sewing the follow- 
ing year. 
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NaNNIE DRAWBAUGH of Newville, a former 
teacher for thirty years at the Green Hill 
school near Newville, died of burns January 
29 after her dress caught fire as she was attend- 
ing the furnace. 


ALEXANDER M. Linpsay, retired school teacher, 
died at his home in Harrisburg on January 13. 
Mr. Lindsay, who was 75 years old, was 
recently retired from the John Harris High 
School faculty. 


REVEREND WILLIAM CHARLES WALLACE, former 
president of Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, died January 17 after a three-years’ 
illness. Rev. Wallace served as president of 
the college from 1916 until 1930. 


Etta C. McKinney, teacher in the W. S. 
Peirce school of Philadelphia for twenty-eight 
years, died recently. 


SatLty J. JUNGKURTH, a teacher in the Edwin 
H. Fitler school, Philadelphia, died recently. 


BeERTHA KNaBE, teacher at the Alcorn school, 
Philadelphia, for more than thirty years, died 
November 13, 1933. 


ELIZABETH BowMAN of Menges Mills died July 
2, 1933, after an illness of twelve weeks. Miss 
Bowman had taught in York, and at the time 
uf her death she had charge of special class 
work in Hanover. 


IRENE M. Hurry, who was a teacher in the 
Lower Merion school district for a period of 
thirty-one years, died at her home in Consho- 
hocken Saturday, January 13. Since the fall 
of 1915 Miss Hufty had been on the retirement 
list with local pension established by the Lower 
Merion school district prior to the inauguration 
of the present State-wide system of superannu- 
ation for school employees. 


Resolution on Death of John Kenneth Graham 


At a meeting of the McKeesport Teacher’s 
Association held January 24, 1934, the follow- 
ing was read and unanimously adopted, and 
ordered to be entered upon the records of the 
Association. 

It having been the Plan of Almighty God to 
remove from this life John Kenneth Graham, 
teacher of civics at the McKeesport Technical 
High School for the past three years and dur- 
ing that time one of its most successful in- 
structors, we the members of the McKeesport 
Teacher’s Association recognize that our schools 
have suffered the loss of a dear friend and 
genial associate. 

We fully appreciate the zeal with which Mr. 
Graham always contributed to the success of 
any of our activities. We feel that the school, 
as a whole, and the lives of his pupils have 
been helped by his agreeable personality, and 
through his death we have lost a loyal and 
highly efficient fellow teacher. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


March, 1934 


We extend to the bereaved mother and father 
our heartfelt sympathy. 
Be it resolved: That the members of the 
McKeesport Teacher’s Association attest to the 
inspiration and loyal support which the de- 
ceased gave to our schools and community dur- 
ing the years of his service. 
Louis A. Kotassoy, 
Committee 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 

March 8-10—Tenth Annual Convention, Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 

March 9-10—Northeastern Convention District, 
East Stroudsburg 

March 11-17—National First Aid Week 

March 14-17—Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 1-7—Pennsylvania Education Week, 100th 
Anniversary of Free Public Schools 

April 4-7—Eastern District Convention, Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

April 6-7—Southern Convention District, Car- 
lisle 

April 8-13—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Chicago, II. 
April 18-21—American Physical Education Asso- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Cleveland, O. 
April 27-28—Pennsylvania Forensic and Musit 
League, Seventh Annual Final State Con- 
tests, Johnstown 

May 4-5—Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh 

May 13-19—Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Des Moines, Iowa 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

June 30-July 6—National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. Jessie Gray, President 

August 1-3—Superintendents’ Conference, Penn: 
sylvania State College, State College 

October 4-5—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 10-11—Education Congress, Harrisbur? 

October 19—Northwestern Convention District, 
Oil City 

October 19-20—Western Convention District 
and Western Pennsylvania Education Con: 
ference, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 



























burgh 

October 19-20—Eastern Convention District 
Pottsville 

October 26-27—Midwestern Convention Distri 
Beaver Falls 


November 6-12—American Education Week 
December 26-28—State Convention of P. S. E 
A., Harrisburg 
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REAL PROTECTION 





Our ‘INCOME PROTECTION POLICY”’ is just what 
the name implies and is superior to any Health and 
Accident policy ever offered to the teaching profession. 


Indemnities are paid for absence from school by reason 
of illness or accident. A physician’s attendance at least 
once each week is necessary, but house confinement is 
required only during vacation periods. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 





ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
MN rors tec fares eons wlan eats onus os ad ocusesaawarwneeecematees $2,500 
MES ia crerava/a bye elai ok orelw oar eeaes ERGOT PEMD 6 oo a 5'slelo sen cciiodewedenesoues 2,500 
BE sca seas Gide erm i enenamenmORD Ee Cees 2.500 
ia aa! e-cr a ator ¥ assg/oioe ee One Hand and One Foot ................0000% 2,500 
PM wiciececes veedeas Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2.500 
PUN Siaaie eras veeedare Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2.500 
PUNE oiiciarers ative Be Hatta ac atune es Sight.at Heatly Bve6 6 sec ccccccsiccsecscccus 2,500 
ea asc coeerocemk snecocnecaseae PRU OM RENNIN < cow cc cwoc cus sesinendeecocnens 1.250 
POGOe co dccceuwsioenaneeewaweews MRRNR OME cocoa vo oc at wwaes ca wmanceeae 1,250 
ea0 eco wtavccucde Seen dudes Sigh GE> BOE) IO ecco cwenciccnncccceceds 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsvlbanta Casualty Company 








J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’l Manager 
Pennsylvania Bldg. ........ Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 220 S. Fourth S& ... <<: Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES O06 Clack Bide. ..<.ccccees Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug.24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 


: departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 
Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT.P) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
<, Cc: 1 
Deter Cotes 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
Grad ool Bulleti 











NaME 





Street and No. 








City and State 


potas 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


SIX AND EIGHT WEEKS’ COURSES 
From June 11 and 22 to Aug. 3 
for 


TEACHERS and SUPERVISORS 


Public School Music ... Drama... 
Fine and Applied Arts... Architec- 
ture . .. Industrial Arts, including 
Printing. e 


Summer study at Carnegie, in the 
colorful Steel City ... for the Master’s 
degree .. . for self-improv ma- 
terially and culturally. Comprehen- 
sive graduate and undergraduate 
courses ... State-approved .. . aug- 
mented by visiting instructors of 
note. Splendid studio, shop and lab- 
oratory facilities . .. broadening edu- 
cational trips and inspection visits. 
The valvemaleanhenms of the world- 
famous Carnegie Museum and 
Library . . . recreational facilities of 
campus and city . . . summer sports 
... fine parks and beautiful suburban 
drives. 
@ 


For catalog, address Box J, Summer 
Session—Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





April, 1934 








LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OF 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful 
section of the Green Mountains 


DIRECTOR 


ENGLISH—Dr. Robert M. Gay 

Simmons College 
FRENCH—Dr. Andre Morize 

Harvard University 
GERMAN—Dr. Ernst Feise 

Johns Hopkins University 
ITALIAN—Dr. Gabriella Bosano 

Wellesley College 
SPANISH—Dr. M. Romera-Navarro 

University of Pennsylvania 


The unique system of segregation character- 
istic of Middlebury College Summer Schools, 
affords an exceptional opportunity for con- 
versational practice in the native Janguage. 
Close personal contact between native staffs 
and students insures individual attention in 
classroom, dining hall, dormitory, social 
gatherings, hikes and sports. All courses 
earry credit for the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Modern Languages. 


For Detailed Information and Bulletins 
Address 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Summer Session Office 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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Here is SALARY-PROTECTION 


WITH THE FEWEST RESTRICTIONS! 


The E. B. A. does not pay for aerial or submarine 
accidents, or for non-confining illness during va- 
cation. 








Except for these two reasonable restrictions, your 
RS s = A 
membership covers all diseases, all accidents, and 
all home quarantine, at any time of the year. 


Is your present protection as complete? Compare 
it with E. B. A. and see. Our booklet, sent free 
upon request, will show you that this is more pro- 
tection, at less cost, with fewer restrictions than 
in any other plan. 


And the cost is but $14.00 a year! 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Blidg., Lancaster, Pa. 
421 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
5101 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















SUMMER SESSION 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Inter Session, June 4-June 23 Regular Session, June 25-Aug. 4 


Three weeks, Courses for Teachers Six weeks, Academic and Professional Courses 
Modern Methods Delightful Location 


Secure Credit Toward Your Baccalaureate Degree 


Write for Detailed Information to 
A. C. BAUGHER, Director of Summer School, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


__|f 











} et 
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GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


i Nine Weeks — June 13 to August 10 
f Geneva College located in a section of extraordinary scenic beauty 


A wide offering of courses in the field of Education, Nine semester hours may be taken in nine weeks. 
ins both Elementary and Secondary, Liberal Arts, Science, 

- erce ee ‘ai aus A three semester hour course may be completed 

'ractice teaching in both the Secondary an emen- ‘ 
cnep tele, atven tering the Geet ol wesin of the either the first 444 weeks or the second 444 weeks. 
E summer session. 
_ (Arrangements for practice teaching must be made 

in advance.) Genzva College has a high standing scholastically. 


Address: J. C. TWINEM, Director of Summer Session, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


A progressive demonstration school. 
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Susquehanna University 
; Summer School “ 
ICON! | 
For the Summer Session of 1934 WRITE FOR BULLETIN TO 
Juniata College will continue its 
approved plan of running full GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, Pu.D. [ 
courses unbroken through the nine DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL 
weeks term. Nine semester hours SELINSGROVE, . . . . . . PENNSYLVANIA he 
credit may be earned in the pro- n¢ 
fessional field of elementary and . 
secondary education, and in regular us 
college courses. The environment THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY th 
of the college is favorable for sum- William K. Yocum, Mgr. 516 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. ti 
mer study and recreation. The Offers a placement service of the best type to success- en 
r) . x ful teachers and promising beginners, and to employers 
charges are moderate. For infor who have vacancies to fill. Many s-hool and college Ww} 
mation, address Director, Summer executives list all of their vacancies with us. We 
Session, Juniata College, Hunting- — oa oer ae th 
don, Pa. ch 
ac 
= an 
Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 38 
IN6.DiC34! SEEK IT THROUGH THE | ou 
ts GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY em 
Successor to k 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU s 
Established 1880 64th Year 
205 N. Seventh St. Allentown, Penna. ne 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies er 
the 
sh 





BY OUR SERVICES sta 


SE Thousands of Teachers Have Been Promoted—Hundreds of Faculties Have Been Improved Hi 
i a \\" ’ Enroll Early—List Vacancies Promptly a 
LU BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pennypacker 1223 








CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY ‘ 

C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
202 WALNUT STREET BELL PHONE 2-4256 HARRISBURG, PA. $6 Pe 
Wide acquaintance with Pennsylvania educators and those in adjoining States. ‘ 


Discriminating service. Register now for summer vacancies. ‘ 
Constant calls for Commercial teachers with degree. 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY Pl 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


A distinctive personnel service, of especial appeal to employers who appreciate 
careful work, and to candidates of more than mediocre qualifications 
Kingsley 1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 








| z 
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WHAT 


‘Business Course” 


best meets the need of 


Junior High School Pupils? 


401 






LOANS 


Courteously 
Privately 











B DUCATORS are coming to realize 
= that knowledge of the entire com- “The courtesy and privacy 
mercial and industrial structure is . 

NIA helpful to consumers as well as to busi- of your loan plan is greatly 

ness workers; that qualifications not usu- appreciated,” writes one 
— ally stressed in early school years are hoods h 

more necessary than ever to assure a SCHOS TERENSF. 
—— useful and happy career in any vocation; 
CY that such qualities as character, imagina- ; . ’ 
. Ma. tion, vision, initiative, adaptability, con- Your signature is all that is required 
scess- ee ee are as ps . ¢= on the Special Household Loan Plan for 
overs po wb yn Pg a ee Sn oe school teachers. Your word is believed. Your 
D ege 4 . . «© © ; © . a > 7 hd 

We Sa tae “See Deel” tealtens coulse in affairs are not discussed with outsiders. 

year. 





= 
7 





the Junior High School should offer our 
children opportunities to gain a general 
acquaintance with the business community 
and an insight into its goals, functions, 
practices; to appreciate the value of care- 
ful planning for the future; to make try- 
outs as aids to job selections; to develop,’ 


You can get $300 or Jess promptly, pri- 
vately, pleasantly —and take up to 20 months 
to repay in monthly installments. 

Call at the nearest office. Or, if you prefer, 
the entire transaction can be completed by 
mail. The coupon below is for your convenience. 
































cy at.the same time, certain occupational 
skills. 
ear The program calls for a general busi- HOUSEHOLD RATE REDUCED 
- ness ee _ “~~ an economic gars On $300 loans Household’s new rate is 244% 
al ge: Mn of te «ake Kona. , monthly. Slightly higher rates apply on loans 
In short, the junior business course below $300. 
—— should prepare for life by letting children 
start to participate in life during Junior i 4s e Hi Oo L D 
_ High School years. ‘ 
All these objectives and niore may be 
realized through the use of FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 
1 1 ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
General Business Science Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. Union Trust Building 
|223 by ALTOONA, Sth Floor, NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
—— e Central Trust Co. Bldg. Norristown-Penn Trust 
Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw CHESTER. 3rd Floor.  — 
— ‘ bran geal aanip 6thFl., 1317 Walnut St. 
n oor, First UR . . 
Send to our nearest office for National Bank Bldg. a nutes 
ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust © READING, 3rd Floor, 
FREE MONOGRAPH Bldg. schanttone cca 
° e A 4 3 
a. ‘Penetrating the Fog Surrounding JOHNSTOWN, ard, Hoot, wptitat Nasional Bank Bide, 
‘Junior Business Training.’ ”’ LANCASTER, ged Floor, W. B. Deposit & Savings : 
s an 
McKEESPORT . Sth Floor, ro 4th Floor, Schmidt 
' People’s City Bank Bldg. Bld. 
neni THE GREGG FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Name. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY sme City 
Sts. N hi c : a 1 Home Phone.... 
ew York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto PRE TES RN I TERE hal 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative I teach at 
M It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
gre put me to any expense 
—-~ ————— as 
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Send for Catalog of 


Summer Session Courses 
at TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Time is growing short if you have not as yet arranged for 
your Summer Studies. Send today for our complete catalog... 
also a new booklet which describes fully both the educational 
and recreational interests to be enjoyed through a sum- 


SUMITTTT Taam TATE 


el 


! 


= wy ee 
“ 4 Wy : < 
* YAR =|: 

Thi ViLdiLfachid 
te 


'S 
4 


OS 


i TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Please send me a copy of your complete Summer 
Session Catalog for 1934, also any other informa- 
tion you may have. 


Mail this coupon to of- 





fice of registrar, Dept. P, NAME 
Broad and Montgomery 
Ave., Philadelphia ADDRESS 











LIVE in FRENCH 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE 


Residential Summer School 

: ; : (co-educational) in the heart 

University of Pennsylvania ot French Canada,” Old Coun 

try French staff. Only French 

July 2 - August 11 spoken. fp see ge Pvc 

A greatly expanded program of graduate mediate, vanced. Certifi- 

and undergraduate instruction in Education, cate or College — French 

Liberal Arts, and the Social Sciences to entertainments, sight-seeing, 
meet the changing needs of the day. Sports, ee. 

Fee $150, Board and _ Tuition. 

June 27—August 1. Write for 


In Education only the 
best is a good investment 


circular to Secretary, Residential 
French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Catal on request. Address the Summer 
School Division 


























ELECTRICALLY-MINDED BOY. 
! who are not going to college, the 
ONE YEAR ENGINEERING COURSE 


| offered by Bliss Electrical School is worthy 
of careful investigation. Graduates are 
qualified for immediate entry into all 
branches of the electrical industry in work 
of engineering character. 42nd year. 

i you are not familiar with this school, 
names of educators in your territory who 
know its work will be sent upon request, or 
you may meaning, of your State Department 

| of Education. ‘or catalog address 


I Bliss Electrical School 


464 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Guidance Teachers 


Courses leading to certificates: Educational and 
vocational guidance, Occupations and other courses. 
Write to Correspondence Study Division, School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


| FOR 








Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 
Summer School, Chester Springs, Pa. 
May 14 — Sept. 29 
Colonial watering place 35 miles from Philadelphia. 
Outdoor and studio painting, illustration, mural 

decoration, sculpture. Write for catalog. 

Make early application to Joseph P. Fraser, Jr., 
Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 
before May 14, then Chester Springs, Pa. 
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The payment of the annual dues of $1.00 for membership in the Pennsylvania State Education! Association 
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New reading materials! 






=, 


ioe BUCKINGHAM 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF 


With entirely new material, none of which has ever appeared or will 
ever appear in any other series of readers . . . . With many of the lead- 
ing juvenile writers of today among its authorship .... with 50% more 
material than any other series for the same price. Send for circular 
No. 697 describing this important new supplementary series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















“A notable health-giving book” says School and Society of 
Williamson and Wesley’s 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A Survey of Problems in American Democracy 


CHD 


Wesley, Stinnett, and Greene’s 
WORKBOOK IN PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


the accompanying workbook, ‘“‘takes a heavy load from the teacher 
and can be made to insure full-time participation by every member 
of the class’’—also the words of School and Society. It will pay every 
teacher of high-school social studies to investigate these texts. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 
——————————————————— SS SSIS 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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